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arenen ane, Ge. 
HE ſeaſonablenels LY a diſcourſe on 
this ſubject muſt appear at firſt 
Ir to every one, who pays the leaſt re- 
3 or attention to the religious dif- 
erences which prevail among us; or 
who is at all verſed in the controverſy 
about ſubſcription to the articles of the = 
church of England ; eſpecially, when it is 
conſidered, «that throughout the whole 
courſe of it, at leaſt as far as it hath com 
in my way to be acquainted with it, very 
little notice ſeems to have been * 5 of 
the great principle of wnity on the one 
nde, any more than on the other; which 
pet, it is * preſumed, ought to have 
B 


had 


I 


2 IRENICUM: Or, 


had the firſt place in the conſideration of 
both. 

To recall the attention of all parties to 
this great and neceſſary point, was the ſole 
motive which overcame my reluctance to 
enter into this controverſy : Nor, indeed, 
could I ſcarce have prevailed with myſelf 
to intermeddle with it at all, had not this, 
and the other topicks, which I mean to 

_ dwell chiefly upon, been of a catholick and 

S conciliating nature. Whence I wiſh, to 

appear in the light of a moderator in this 
diſpute, who is defirous of contributing 
his endeavours to, heal our breaches, rather 
than to keep 1 u e ball of contention, 

which hath been bandied about too mch 
already. 

Biſhop Shilling fleet publiſhed his Then 

with the . benevolent view of accommo- 
dating the differences between the church 
of England, and the Diſſenters of his time. 
Ambitious of followipg the ſteps of a pre- 
late, who was ſo great an ornament to this 
church and BED though nan ; paſſibus 
. I Pave taken. the liberty of adopting 

the 


"y 
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the ſame title, and prefixing it to a tract, 
the defign of which is of the ſame na- 
ture, howevet deficient it may prove in the 
execution; and how far mp ſoever it may 
fall of obtaining its end. 

What is here offered for this purpoſe 
conſiſts chiefly of obfervations o on the fol- 
lowing = > RE 

That the chufch of Cheltti is founded 
upon #nity—That this principle was care- 
fully cultivated, and religiouſly main - 
tained, by tlie primitive chureli — That an 


early regard was paid to it by the chyroh 


of England at the Reformation That not 
only all the other Proteſtant churches, 
and all the foreign di vines of that age, but 
even the old non: comformiſts here in Eng- 
land, had a deep ſenſe of the importance 
of unity; ſtrongly remonſtrated agaitiſt 
ſchiſm; and condemned it as a great fl 
and heinous tranſgreſſon. 15 
Subſcription to the articles of faith! re- 
quired by the church of England, i in order 


to preſerve the unity of it, having been 


2258 controverted of late, ig ripht, 


B 2 wildom, 


. ET LOE. <a. 
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wiſdom, and utility, of loch requiſition is 
in the next place diſcuſſed and ſtated; ſe- 
veral queſtions, ariſing from this ſubject, 


are incidentally reſolved; and ſome other 


expedients, which have been propoſed, in- 
ſtead of ſubſcription to the Thirty-nine 


articles, as better anſwering the fame end, 
are impartially weighed and conſidered. 
The whole 1s cloſed with an earneſt ex- 


hortation to Chriſtians, of all denomina- 


tions amongſt» us, to cultivate catholick 
and uniting principles, for the ſake of 
promoting, and endeavouring to keep the 


unity of the Sirit in the bond of peace. 


Firſt, I deſire it may be obſerved, that 


the church of Chriſt is founded on 
unity. 


This is one of th main pillar on 


which it reſts ; and xls is implied in the 


very deſign, nature, and tendency, of the 


* 


Chriſtian religion. | 
Unity. of eſign, =, a ib and 


| ſymmetry of parts, is neceſſary to the du- 


ration and ſtability of every, conſtitution : 


And the Divine Founder of his chureh - 


935 ER knew 


2» Þ. 


* 


The IMPORTANCE of Ux IT, &c. 5 
knew this. ſo well, that he lays it down 
as a certain truth, that a houſe divided 


againſt itſelf cannot ſiand.. And yet this 


great truth, ſo obvious in itſelf, 2 at pre- 


ſent ſo little regarded, that we ſtem in a 
manner to have loſt all fight of it. I 
therefore beg leave to infiſt a little more 
largely on a ſubje& that concerns the very 
eſſence of Chriſtianity, 

Our bleſſed Lord died, that he might 
gather together in one the children of God, 


that were ſcattered abroad, that there 


might be one fold, and one ſhepherd , that 
they all might be one, as He and the Father 


are one, He in them, and they i in him, that 


they might be made perſect in one. 
This implies the moſt abſolute, com- 


pletes and finiſhed union that can be con- 


ceived. In this his laſt and longeſt prayer 


to the Father, Chriſt repeats his deſire in 
five or ſix- different expreſſions, that his 
diſciples might be one, and kept in one 
body; which ſhews how neceſſary a part 


John, ch. xi. 51, 82. Ch. x. 16. 
8 Ch. xvii. 22, 23. wy * f N 
5182 B 3 N 
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6 IRENIC UM: Or, 
of religion he intended this ſhould be; 


| and likewiſe intimates to us the danger he 


foreſaw of his followers departing from it, 
which made him intercede ſo earneſtly for 


it. And how entire and tender he meant 


to render this union, appears from his 
praying it might be ſuch as that between 


N the F ather and himſelf was. 


Every inſtitution and appointment of 
our Lord manifeſted his intention of aſſo- 
ciating his followers into one body. He de- 
livered his prayer to them all in the plural, 
to ſhew that he chiefly intended they 
ſhould ufe it in a body. He appointed 


baptiſm, as the way of receiving men into 


this body ; and the euchariſt, as a joint me- 


| morial that the Body of his diſciples was 


to keep up of his death . 

For the conſtant and perpetual. mainte- 
nance of thi ſpiritual connection, Chriſt 
hath, for his art, promiſed to he with his 
faithful diſciples always, unto the end of the 
world“; and, to encourage them to aſſo» 

4 See Biſhop Burnett on the vs Art, XXXIV. 


— Matt. xxvili. 20. 
9 ciate 
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ciate, and aſſemble together, for the con- 
tinuance and improvement of it, in the 
ſevetal acts and ordinances of religious 
worſhip, and mutual good offices, which 
have a powerful tendency and influence in 
promoting love and harmony among Chri- 
ſtians, he aſſures them, that hereſvt two 
or three are gathered together in hls name, 
there he is in the midſt of them*, For the 
better effecting and ſtrengthening this 
blefled union among Chriſtians, he con- 
ſiders himſelf as their head, and the whole 
ſociety, which he wills them to form, as 
his body, and members in particular, 
every one of them, of him, and of each 
other. | 

„„The apoſtles frequently uſe the figure 

« of a body to expreſs this union; than 
« which nothing can be imagined that 1s 
« more firmly kt together, and in which 
« all the parts do more zenderly Hogs 
« thize with one another z.“ And, 
convince us of the perfe& harmony 4 : 


Matt. xviii, 20. Biſhop Burnet ib. 
By which 
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which Chriſt means to} bring this his my: 
ſtical body the church, and in what juſt 
proportion and ſymmetry. of parts he 
would have it all to be framed together, 
however defective of this it may be at pre- 


ſent; the apoſtle Paul compares it to the 


human body, all the members of it acting 
in conjunction with, and ſubordination to, 
each other, contributing to the ſupport of 
the whole, and being ſo tempered together, 
that there be no ſchiſm in the one, any 
more than in the other ; but that all 
the members ſhould have the ſame care one 
of another, and ene with each 


other®, 


I beſeech you, brethren, Gich the apoſtle, i in 
this ſame epiſtle.(for brethren we all are), 
by the name of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, of 
whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that ye all ſpeak the ſame 
thing, and profeſs the ſame. doQrine, that 
there be no divifions, ſchiſms, nor contentions, 
among you: but that ye be perfectly joined, 
and. framed together into. one entire body, 

d x Cor. xii, 5 
* in 
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in the ſanie mind, and in the. ſame judge, 
ment ', united ir affection, and, as far as 
poſſible, in ſenti ment, belief, and Pig = 
ciple likewiſe. 

Agreeably to this, he 8 e 
us, to endeavour, with all our power, to keep | 
the unity of the Spirit, this ſpiritual unity, 
in the bond of peace, from the following 
conſiderations: Phat the church of Chriſt 
is in its nature but one, one in its ſeveral 
parts, and one likewiſe in the ſeveral per- 
ſons who govern and conſtitute the whole 
of it. There is, ſays he, one body, and one 

| ſpirit, or ſoul, which animates it, even as 
ye are called in one hope. of your calling: One 
Lord, one faith, one baptiſm ; One God, and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all *, * | 
In order to promote and eſtabliſh this 
perfect union, Chriſt hath appointed ſe- 
yeral diſtinct orders of men in his church; 
for the due conduct and government of 
it; the inſtruction and diſcipline of its 
members; the keeping of them 1 in a body; 


4 ? þ Gore, 10 1. k Eph, 1. 36. 
PL and 


(o IRENICUM: Ox, 
and for the better and more orderly admi- 
niſtration of its ſervice and worſhip in its 
ſeveral parts; for the perfecting, or knitting 
together, of the ſaints; for the work of the 
mmſiry ; for the edifying of the body of 
Chrift x till wwe all meet in the unity of the 
aith; or arrive at an unity of faith, and 
of the knowledge, ot acknowledgement, of 
the Son of God, and grow up unto a perfect 
man; as if we all were but as one perſon, 
infpired with one foul ; and till we attain 
unto the meaſure of that fature which is to 
make up the fullneſs of Cbriſt:— That, 
Having obtained ſuch a firmneſs of con- 
ſtitution, we hall then be no longer ge 
to and fro like children, and carried about | 
_ * awith every wind doctrine, by the eight 
and cunning craſtine of men, RR 2 
the ſubtile method of impoſture ' ; but, ſin- 
cerely loving the truth, we ſhall, by that 
means, grow up into a firm union in all 
things with Chrift cur head, from whom the 
whole body, being compacted and nurtured, 


1 Gr. Tpog ru pefodtiay rug hans, literally the me- 
tbediſi of impoflure ; an unlucky appellation” 


or 


* 
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or cemented, ſagetber, obtains mereaſe from. 
every connection contributing to it, according 
to the efficacious operation of every part, in 
= proportion,” to the eps of "es if in 

gn | 

In the original this is prend f in ſuch: 
ſtrong and complicated terms, as ſeem de- 
ſigned to impreſs the complicated and 
compact nature of that union, which is 
inculcated by it, the more deeply upon 
our minds. I have attempted a tranſla- 
tion, as expreſſive as J could render it, of 
the ſenſe of the original; but our lan- 

guage wants neryes to expreſs the nervous 
import of it. The ſame ſentiment occurs 
in another epiſtle of this ſame apoſtle, in 
almoſt the ſame words; importing, that 
from Chrift, the head, the whole body of 
his church, like the natural body, is nou- 
riſhed and knit together in love, by the 
joints, or ſutures, and ligaments, with 
which he hath united and bound all its 
oF! to each other ; and by * means it 


by r Eyh, iv. 12 —16 | 


, "299 


F 


1 
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is enabled to thrive and proſper, and 7o in- 
creaſe with the increaſe of Godau. 

A body, thus cloſely cemented toge- 
ther, muſt of courle acquire, the. ſound- 
neſs and ſtability of the moſt complete 
body politick. Our Divine Lawgiver, there- 
fore, advanced it into a kingdom, which, 

n its conſtitution, government, and laws, 
I framed to collect and preſerve the ſe- 
veral members of it in all outward acts, 
and inward diſpoſitions, of mutual peace, 
fidelity, benevolence, and agreement in 
ſentiment, as well as affection, far ſuperior 
to, and in a manner. diſtin& from, all the 
kingdoms of this world. Whence the 
Lord of it might juſtly ſay, his kingdom 
was not of this world. — not founded on the 
fame narrow maxims of- policy which the 
kingdoms of this world are generally built 
upon: And he no leſs truly verified his 
promiſe of building his church upon a 
Dek. 

The n f this kingdom are ac- 
cordingly exhorted, and ſtrictly enjoined, 

Is Col. ii. 19, 


tg 
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to do all good offices, not only to each 


other, but to all mankind, even their very 


enemies; and to cultivate charity and 


good-will towards all the world; ſtill in 


conformity to, and in purſuance of, the 


ſame great principle of n on n it 


is founded. 


On this principle too it was, he our 


Lord brake that middle wall of partition be- 


tween Few and Gentile which had. kept 
them aſunder, and made both one; in one 


body, by Bis croſs, having thereby ain that 
enmity which had been between theme. 


For preſerving this bleſſed union, the 


apoſtle Paul, in conjunction with the other 


- apoſtles, as there are grounds to ſuppoſe, 


preſcribed rules of uniformity, and ſup- 


preſſed the contentions of men, by the 


cuſtom of the churches of God, to which 
he required all to conform e. And he 


ordained the ſame practice in all the 


churches 4. And hence, by the ways! the 


2 
Fg * 


* 


church of n is * in "enaQting 


Epb. ii. 14, 15, N I Cor. xi. 16. 
1 Core iv. 17. — xiv. 33. 


laws 


. 
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laws of uniformity, as it follows the pat- 


tern ſet by the apoſtles in that reſpect. 


From the foregoing paſſages of ſerip- 
ture, we ſee what ſtreſs it lays upon unity 
in the church of Chriſt, and how warmly 


ũt prefles the preſervation of it; than 


which we need no better argument of its 


great importance and neceſſity. 
Of this we ſhall be ſtill farther con- 


vice from what the word of God ſays 


of diviſions in the church. 
Our bleſſed Lord teaches no more > thari 


what neceflarily reſults from the nature 
of things, as already obſerved: That every 


kingdom divided againſt ilſelf is brought 10 
deſolation; and that a city, ar vouſe, divided 


egainft ite, cannot pears f. Now I be- 


— ferch ou, brethren, ſays the apoſt le, mark 
them which cauſe divifions and offences, con- 


mary to the dotirine of unity which ye have 
learned, and avoid them*. Having been 
informed, that there were - contentions 


among the Corinthians, he beſceches them, 
2435 they were brethren, by the name of their 


Matt. xii. 29. * Rom; xvi. 17. 
common 
4 
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common Lord and maſter Feſus: Cbriſt, that 
they would all peak the ſame thing, that 
there might be no. div: Hons, or gde ag it 
is in the margin, among them. He re- 
proves them very ſharply for ranging 
themſelves under different leaders, every 
one ſaying. I am of Paul, and 1 of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of C. ls Crit 
divided ? was Paul erucified for you? or 
were ye baptized into the name of Paul? 
ſays St. Paul himſelf . He blames, them 
for their carnal tempers, from there being 
envying, and ſtrife, and diviſions, or face 
tions, among them. And he cenſures them 
again upon the ſame account; and ob- 
ſerves, that their ſchiſms and diviſions 
muſt of courſe be productive of ſects and 
| herefies*. And in the next chapter he 
ſhews at large, as obſerved above, how 
God had tempered the body of his church 
together, and diſpoſed the ſeveral members 
of it in ſuch harmony, that there ſhould 
be no ſchiſm or diviſion in it, any more 


* 1 Cor. i. 10,11, 12, 13. ch. ill. 3. 
F » I Cor. xi. 18. 


than 
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than in the human body v; and, ſhould it 
by any violence be maimed and lacerated; 
and its ſeveral parts be torn and diſmem- 
bered from it, we all know how fatal that 
would be to it: And, whenever the like 
happens to the ſpiritual body of Chriſt, 
it cannot be leſs deſtructive in proportion; 
and every partial diviſion, that is made in 
it, weakens, and tends more or leſs to diſ- 
ſolve the union of it, wherein its great 
ſtrength conſiſts. Therefore every ſpecies 
and degree of contention and ſeparation in 
the church is to be lamented, as a mark 
6f God's diſpleaſure, drawn down for the 
puniſhment of the ſins of its members. 
eln the church of the I/aelites, the 
dreadful deſtruction of Corah and his fac- 
tious aſſociates is held forth as an example 
and warning, to all future generations, of 
the ſin and danger of diviſions in the di- 
vine worſhip; the Lord doing a new thing: 
by cauſing the earth to cleave aſunder, and 
ſwallow up this rebellious crew, at their 


'* 1 Cor. xii. 243 25. 


- ple | very 


* \ ” 
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very wiſe; to prevent the miſchievous 
fects of ſtirring up any oppoſition to a 2 
gal eſtabliſhment in his churen- n 

It was for the fint of her prophets, ad | 
iniquities of | ber priefts, thiat the anger of the 
Lord divided them, and that he no more re- 
gurded them"; From the whole it ap- 
pears, that Chriſt hath formed his church 

into one bleſſed ſociety, by certain lat of 
connection and coherence; which if Chri- 
ſtians would ſubmit to be governed by, 
and religiouſly obſerve, would be the moſt 
effectual and inne of all Ahe | 
whatſoe ver. 

This is — we. here _ 8 to 
* they will in the end be brought to, 
when there will be but one fold under one 
ſhepherd; of which more hereafter. ., And 
this ſociety is framed and linked together 

upon ſo comprehenſive: a plan, that it is 
not confined to the bounds of this earth : 
which only furniſhes colonies, to be re- 
ceived into the far more extenſive r 
oecupied by the church a rejumphane ia 
114 Numb. xvi. throughout. 7 Lam. iv. 13. 16. 
S heaven; 


18 IRENIGUM: or, 
heaven; both being in communion, . 
haring an intercourſe with each other. 

an to . un o 

* e 

2 That this great kala of 
unity was carefully cultivated, and re- 
eee eee by the mn. 
— MN Rat es | 

The very firſt thing that che! difeiples of 
out--Lord - did- aſter his departure from 
them, and his aſcenſion into heaven, was 
to form themſelves into a ſmall ſociety; 
continuing ftedfaftly in the apoſtles. ' dottrine 
and fellowſhip ; having fold all their goods 
and poſſeſſions, arid-thrown them into one 
eommon ſtock, for their mutual ſupport; 
employed in the conſtant exefeiſe of fa- 
 mily-devotion ; ; and at the ſame time, 
"with one accord, daily frequenting che 
publick worſhip in the templeQ 

Their unanimity and charity gained 
5 them reſpect and admiration, ' and rapidiy 
increaſed their number. © Three! thouſand 
fouls were added to them in one day; 
n ſoon grew to NY thouſand q and _— 
| $3 7 


" —_ [1 
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enen of them that believed wars of 
of chris) that anght of the things kth he 
poſſeſſed was his own}, for they had all things 
common a. And their love of each other 
was ſo remarkable, that it became noto- 
rious even to a proverb and was the * 
* their heathen neighbours. 

The firſt difference that atoſe- ji the 
church was immediately ſettled by the. au- 
thority of an apoſtolical council; which 
ordained" ſome things, among others of 
greater conſequence, to be obſetved by the 
Gentile converts, that might be looked 
upon as mere articles of peace; being in 
themſelves ſo uneſſential to Chriſtianity, 
that they were generally diſregatded ſoon | 
after the age in which r had boon en · 
* ö nd Se 

We have very "tdbable 8 us 
lieve, that, beſides the holy ſeriptures, 
there was a ſymbol of faith delivered to 
the church. wy the ce, and their 4 | 


ns dP 


"AR iv, 32. Ads xv. 20. | 
C2 ciples ; 


B > IrI—on—oEs Sons + ee one * * K " 
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20 IRE NICUM: o, 
ciples; which was embraced, and ſtrictly 


adhered to, throughout the whole Chri- 


ſtian world; and that this, for ſubſtance, 


was much the fame with, what is now 
called, the apoſtles creed. This was that 
form of dottrine, whith was delivered to the 
church; — That form of ſound words, which 
St. Paul charged Timothy to hold at; _ 


That good thing, which, bythe grace of God rs 
Spirit, he was to keep*;—T he things, which” 

he had heard of him among many wrineſſes ; 
which he was to commit 10 faithful men, 
who ſhould be able to teach others alſos; The 
thengs, which he had learned, and had been 
aſſured 25 knowing of whom he had learned 
them T be firſt principles of the oraclts of 
God, and of the doctrine f Chriſt t. This, 
in a word, was the ſame faith ſtill, which 
was once delivered to the ſaints; and which 
they were exhorted earngiy to 


; 6 
: p , 


Rem, „i. 17. wen. wh 


4 2 Tim. ii. 2. * Ch. iii. 14. | 
s Heb. v. 12. — vi. 1. j ude 3. 
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All theſe different modes of expreſſion 
agree in one and the ſame import; that if 
there was not ſome certain ſtandard, or 
fixed formulary of faith, delivered by the 
apoſtles, and other planters of churches, 
to which all doctrines were to be reduced; 
yet that there were in all churches fuck 
forms as agreed in eſſentials, and were in 
ſubſtance the ſame throughout. Theſe 
were preſerved with the greateſt regard 
and veneration; and were chiefly com- 
mitted to the care of the reſpective 
biſhops, who were extremely watchful 
over their ſacred depaſitum; often meeting, 
and ſometimes at the peril of their lives, 
to conſult about the good of the church; 
to preſerve it, as far as they were able, in 
the true faith; to prevent innovations, or 
to remonſtrate againſt them; and at other 
times, ſending profeſſions of faith to each 
other, upon their agreement in which 
they. held , communion together. And 
when any, either of the clergy or laity, 
removed, or traveled from one dioceſe to 
another, they were furniſhed, by the 
t C3 _, biſhop 
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biſhop of the dioceſe, to which they be- 
longed, with commendatory epiſtles, men- 

_ tioned hy St. Paulb; in teſtimony of love 
and unity, and of the n and or- 
thodoxy of their faith, 

Diſputes indeed, and diffentions, Mey: 
in particular churches, even in the apoſto- 
lical age; but they were not carried ſo 
far, as to be productive of any formal, or 
open ſchiſms; nor did they diſturb the 
peace of other churches: But there con- 
tinued a general harmony and unanimity, 
throughout the churches of the whole 
world, during the three firſt centuries, 
not only in doctrine; but, for the mbſt 
part, in their religious rites and obfſer- 
vances likewiſe; '- 

A difference in the obſervation of a FA 
| was reckoned. ſo unhappy a thing, that 
apoſtolical practice aud uſage, alledged on 
both ſides, was ſcarce thought ſufficient 
to juſtify the one half of the church, or 
the other. And the diſpute between tile 
| Fine, and” Weſtern" n our 
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keeping Eafter, was thought of ſuch im- 
portance, as to require the authority of a 
general council to ſettle t. 
As different opinions aroſe in the 
e endeavours were conſtantly uſed 
to adjuſt them; and, as hereſies ſprang up, 
councils, ſome of which were general, 
were ſummoned to cenſure and ſuppref; 
or to guard againſt them. To this — 
Creeds came to be framed, enlarged, and 
multiplied; that the body of Chriſtians 
might know what to believe and profeſs, 
and be provided with antidotes againſt 
falſe doctrines: All which proceeded from 
this general principle, na namely, the neceſ- 
ſity of maintaining the unity of the ca- 
. tholick.; faith, and of FORE. it whole 


Schiſms and 8 in x _—_ 
were looked upon as of the moſt deplo- 
rable and dangerous conſequence; and 
thoſe that; cauſed; them were anathema- 
tized, and avoided, as the peſts of ſociety, 
St, Cyprian laments ſchiſm as the greateſt 
evil that can befal the church, and 
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reckons it to be a crime of ſo deep 3 
die, as not to be expiated even by martyr: 
dom i. When any diſſentions or diſputes 
aroſe, to diſturb the peace of the Chri- 
ſtian world, no pains were ſpared to make 
up the breach as ſoon as poſſible. Dio- 
nyſtus, biſhop of Alexandria, writing to 
Novatian, who had made ſome diſturbance 
in the church of Rome, exhorts him to 
extinguiſh the ſchiſm; for that it was 
better to ſuffer any thing, than that the 
church of God ſhould be rent in pieces k. 
The ſchiſms of the Donatiſis and Nova» 
tans are very ſtriking inſtances of the 
ſenſe of the church in general of ſuch 
matters in thoſe days. And how ſeverely 
they branded all ſchiſm and diviſion, and 
how induſtriouſly they laboured to recon- 
cile diſſenting brethren, might eaſily be 
ſhewn from the writers of thoſe times l. 
Each particular church had- authority 
over its own members ; and * who man 
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within the pale of it were ſubject to its 
juriſdiction; to the rule of faith, and mode 
of worſhip which it preſeribed; and to the 
rites and ceremonies ordained by it: And, 
when doubts and differences. aroſe, its au- 
thority in explaining doctrines, and de- 
ciding controverſies; was generally ac- 
knowledged, reſorted to, and acquieſced in. 
When falſe doctrines had crept into one 
church, it was thought neceſſary for other 

churches, which had not been infected by 
them, to remonſtrate againſt: them, and 
to declare and aflert their own. principles: 
And, hen corruptions in principle, doc- 
trine, and practice, became general in the 
church of Rome, and had rendered the 
terms of its communion ſinful, and there- 
fore neceſſary to be departed from, which 
otherwiſe would have been unjuſtifiable; | 
confeffions of faith were ſet forth, in all 
the reformed churches, to declare the pu- 
rity of their doctrines, in oppoſition to . 
errors and corruptions of that church. 
This was thought neceſſary to be * 
ng the reſt, by the church of Eng- 
4 | 
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 Jind; and ber authority for this purpoſe, 


though now called in queſtion, was juſti- 
fied by the practice of all other churches; 


| and was in itſelf abſolutely indiſpenſable, 


in order to teſtify to the world what the 
profeſſed, and what ſhe'reformed from ; as 
well as to maintain her own eonfiftency, 
and unity in the fanh. 

This is "tae I come in che next plac 
— ſpeak to. 

How carly and careful a uud was paid 
to this great principle of unity at the Re- 


Formation, appears from the proceedings of 
the Reformers in that great work; who 


carried it on with all the prudence, expe- 
dition, and attention, that a matter of ſuch 
importance required, and the temper of 
the times Would admit of. In the year 
1548, the ſecond of King Edward's reign, 
a new liturgy was compiled; and the uni- 
form uſe of it was enjoined by act of par- 


Hament; and enforced from time to time 


by ſubſequent acts of Parliament, in that 


-reipn; and in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 


Fw and: Charles H. In che year 1552, 
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the main doctrine of the church was ſet 
forth, in the articles of religion, which 
were agreed upon by the biſhops, and 
other learned men, for the profeſſed pur- 
poſe of avoiding diverſities of opinions, 
and eſtabliſhing cunſent concerning true re- 
ligion. Thoſe articles were reviſed, and 
without any material alterations, were 
unanimouſſy agreed upon, by the Arch- 

biſhops and Biſhops of both provmees, 
and the whole Clergy. in convocation, in 
the year 1562, for avoiding, as before, 


diverfities of opinion, and ſtablſſping conſent 
touching true religion. And they were or 


forth by the Queen's authority, © | 
Among other points of faith ſettled by 

thefe articles, they authorized the two 
books of Homilies, which contained à godly 
and wholeſome doctrine neceſſary for thoſe 
times; and which the clergy were required 
to uſe for the inſtruction of the people; 
whereby both the one, and the other, had 
ſound principles inſtilled into their minds, 
and were kept ſteady in them; and theſe 
| were very ſeaſonable antidotes and preſer- 
vatives 
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vatives againſt the falſe doctrines of the 
church of Rome on the one hand; and 
againſt the wild notions of the enthuſiaſts. 
of thoſe; times on the other. 

And thus wiſe proviſion was made for 
uniformity of worſhip, and unity of doc- 
trine, in this church, at its firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment; in which it hath continued ever 
| ſince. Its government and diſcipline was 
0 then ſettled likewiſe upon the ſame plan, 
on which it ſtands at preſent: And, upon 

the whole, our Feruſalem i is built as a city, 
that is at unity in iſelf =. She doth. not 
boaſt of perfection, any more than other 
275 human conſtitutions. Nevertheleſs, as far 
as ſbe hath already attamed,. ſhe walketh by 
the ſame; rule, according to the apoſtle I 
advice a. She. hath been ever ſteady i in her 
principles; but not ſo rigid and bigoted, 
as, to pay no attention to improvement: 
For all unprejudiced perſons muſt allow, 
that her late divines have actually im- 
proved upon. thoſe, who went before er, 
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in their explanations of ſome of her doc- 
trines; which being of a more abſtruſe 
and ſpeculative nature; and being judged 
by many to be of leſs importance, and to 

be ſuch as may be held either way, with- 
out detriment to the true faith; f our di- 
vines of later times have underſtood thoſe 
doctrines with more latitude, and have put 
a more liberal conſtruction upon them, 
than they had before been generally under- 
ſtood in; and if all are allowed to abound 
in their own ſenſe of thoſe docttines; this 
wrong, if it can be ſo called, may ſurely 
be forgiven them. The doctrines J mean, 
are thoſe chiefly which relate to prediſtt. 
nation and grace. It is well known, and 
hath been often proved to the ſatisfaction 
of all unprejudiced perſons, * that the 
church never meant in her articles,” or 
| elſewhere, to lay down any reſtrictiye de- 
finition of thoſe doctrines; but was more 
witely planned upon fuch catholick and 
comprehenſive principles, as the moſt mo- 
derate of all denominations might em- 
brace ; — a middle courſe between 


the. 
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the Lutherans: and \Calvinifts on the one 
hand, and between the Calvins and the 
Arminians on the other; but never for- 
mally, or expreſsly, lifting under the 
banner of, or attaching herſelf to, either 
party. Her doctrines were ſettled. before 
any of her divines went to Geneva, or 
elſewhere abroad. When they returned, 
ſhe had no reaſon, either to condemn, or 
eſpouſe, the doctrines they preached; nor 
thoſe of Arminius, Who appeared after- 
wards. Whatever differences areſe with 
regard to thoſe doctrines, the church of 
England never fell into diviſions, nor ba- 
niſhed from her communion, much leſs 
perſecuted, any on account of them; as 
ſome foreign proteſtant churches have 
done; and as we daily ſee is done among 
ſome of our ſectaries at home. 1 
On the contrary, though the zeal: of the 
0 old Puritans for the doctrines of Calvin 
carried them to ſuch lengths, that they 
branded the moderate opinions of thoſe, 
who differed from them, as popiſh, or 
es to popery; yet thoſe opinions 
| grew 
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grew. by degrees to be the general doctrines 
of gur Engliſh diyines; and: that without 
noiſe, or diſturbance; and 1 hope, too 
without having given any cauſe tg fuſpecht 
they bave fince been, or at this time ge, 
more popiſhiy inclined — formerly. 

No imputation, of popery gan lie Wielt 
thoſs who hold theſe doctrines either way 
becauſe, if there are fome in the church 
Rome, who underſtand them in the mo: 
derate ſenſe, there are others in that 
church, the Molinifts. 1 mean... Who r mainr 
tain the moſt rigid ſenſe of them; 3, and 
thoſe Proteſtants, who agree with them 
in this reſpect, would not therefore be 
thought. to verge towards popery. Pro- 
teſtants in general agree with pa iſts in 
doctrines more fundamental, than che. 

T believe the Methodiſts alone,, in whom 
the old Puritans ſeem to be revived, make 
the rigid ſenſe of theſe doctrines, to be, in 


A manner, the ſole teſt, of the church of | 


England, and even of Chriſtianity too. 
'Whence they allow falvation' to none but 


thoſe of their own Rerfpoſion, at > pant 
940 1 Loud 
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Loud inveRives have been made by 
others againſt our church, on account of 
the dark, uncertain manner, in which it 
leaves theſe doctrines. This the more 
candid would interpret into a latitude, as 


it was intended, wiſely calculated to com- 


prehend perſons W- differed in their 
judgements concerning theſe abſtruſe 
points, which confeſſedly do not affect 
the eſſence, or well being, of Chriſtia- 
nity ; while its fundamental doctrines are 
ſo clearly and explicitly laid only as not 
to admit of any uncertainty. 


There is yet another charge, which 


ſtrikes at the very vitals of the church of 
England, and which it is proper here to 
take notice of, It hath been confidently 


aſſerted, That the church of England, 


« properly ſo called, is not now exiſt- 
« inge. And, if fo, there is an end, 


not only of its unity, but of its very 
Being. But, God be praiſed! this is no 
more chan an afſertion, though ſo bold a 


2 * Sex Confuſſmah, p. 244 e 
one, 
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one, that it might as well be ſaid, the ſun 
doth not ſhine at noon-day. The church 
of England not only exiſts, but flouriſhes 
| likewiſe, in ſpite of all the efforts of its 
enemies, outward and inward, to deſtroy 
it: And, we truſt, be gates of bell will 
never prevail againſt it. 

If the author of this affertion knows 
thoſe who profeſs. themſelves of the 
church of En gland, but who have de- 
parted from oc doQtrines, and have el 
pouſed tenets diametrically oppoſite to 
them; he doth not ſurely mean to 5 
this the ſenſe of the church of England 
nor to denominate this church from 0 


* 


| apoſtate members n 


1 proceed, ＋. hirdly, to obſerve. that not 
only all the other proteſtant churches, and 
divines, at and after the Reformation; : but 
even the old Non- conformiſts here in Eng- 
land, had a deep ſenſe of the, importance 
of unity; ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt 
ſchiſm, and condemned i it, as a great ſin, 
and heinous tranſgreſſion. Tg" REDS 8 
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We * ſeen what the ſenſe of the pri- 
mitive church was in this reſpect. If we 
come down to later times, . we ſhall find, 
that the moſt eminent. and learned foreign. 
divines, ſunce the Reformation, who can 
leaſt be ſuſpected of partiality to this 
church, were of the ſame ſentiments, 

No one will object to Calvins teſtimopy, | 
which is very remarkable to this purpoſe, 
„God,“ ſays he, « ſets ſuch a value upon 
6 the communion of his church, that he 
6c looks upon him, as an apoſtate from his 
T religion, who wilfully ſeparates from, 
« and breaks the unity of, any chriſtian 
« ſociety, which hath the true miniſtry 
« of the word and facraments.” 400 
farther he faith, « that ſeparation from 

-« ſuch, a church i is a denial of God and 
« Chriſt; a deſtruction of his truth; 
« and a acrilegious and perfidious breach 
% of the marriage between Chriſt and his 
« ſpouſe ?.. And he enlarges on the ſub- 
ject. 

q With regard to the church of En . 
Bea, and Bullinger, and all the . in 


7 Inſtit. lib. iv. cap. i. ſect. 10. 
Europe, 


e and reformed Ace 2 
The firft Piritans at home, ſome of ,whom 
were fierce and . contentious enough, did 
not yet chuſe to leave the church: But 
Sampſon, and Humphreys, and For, and fe- 
veral others of the moſt learned and te- 
ſpectadle among them, lived aud died in 
ts communion; and were ſuffered to 
preach, and to enjoy their preferments, to 
the number of ive hundred, though they 
did not confort to its. Even Cartwright 
himſelf declared on his death-bed, "That 
„he ferioully lamented the unneceſſafy 

te froubles he had cauſed in the church, 55 
« the ſchiſm he had beeti the great fomenter 
« of: And wiſhed he was to begin his life 
« again, that he might teſtify to the 
world the diflike he had to = former 
w ways*,” Ne! . 

* Biſhop Maddox Anſwer _ — et 3 


 * Strypes Life of Archbiſhop . A iv. 
ch. 28; 
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The firſt form of diſcipline, that was ſet 
up by the Non-conform Ns, imported, that 
it was conſiſtent with the peace of the 
church *. „And many miniſters, who ſcru- 
pled ſubſcription, declared that its doctrine, 
and diſcipline, and worſhip, were ſound, 
godly, and edifying; and contained no- 
thing in them to juſtify ſeparation, and 
make a breach in the unity of the church: 
: Nor. were there any, who remonſtrated 
more ſtrongly, or in ſeverer terms, againſt 
the ſin and miſchief of the ſchiſm that 

then made, than ſome of the Non- 
confarmiſts themſelves. Though they feared 
to ſubſcribe, yet they would not ſeparate; 
and they even wrote againſt thoſe of the 
ſeparation, and that with ſuch zeal, that 
Mr. Hilderſbam, a celebrated writer among 
them, was called, The maul of the 
{ Brown et. It may be too galling, to re- 
peat the expreſſions of many of them. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve in general, that 1 in 


„ Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. et i. p- 14⁰. 


* Archbiſhop Tenniſon's Argument for Union, is 
* Caſes, p. 474. 


the 
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the graveſt, and beſt-tempered confutation 
of the Separatifis, which was made in the 
name of the Non-confotm ifts, it is ſaid, that 
they incurred the moſt © ſhameful and 
odious reproach of manifeſt ſchiſm, And 
farther, fay they, « We hold them all to 
« be in a dangerous ſtate; we ate loath to 
4 ſay in a damnable ſtate,” as long as —_ 
« continue in this ſchiſm ? 
Even the Separatifstheraſelves allowed 

the doctrine of our church to be ſound; 
and that ſeparation from it was not juſti- 
flable for all the blemiſhes; imperfections, 
and corruptions, which they alledged it 
laboured under. ch 5 | 
The Non-conformiſts, oniths other hand, 
maintained, that nothing could juſtify ſe- 
paration from the church, but ſuch cor- 
ruptions as overthrew the being, or conſti- 
tution of it: And that granting there were 
many and great corruptions in it, they 
were not ſuch as did overthrow its conſti- 
tution: And they made uſe of ſeveral 


* Biſhop Stillingfleet's. Vnreaſonablenefs of Separs 
tion, p. 30. 
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arguments to prove, that, the church of. 
England v was a true, church of Chriſt; and 
ſuch a one, as from which, Whoſoever 
wittingly, and continually. ſeparateth him- 
ſelf, cutteth himſelf off from Chriſt», 

Ia the diſputes between the preſbyterian 
 divines and the - Independents, they mutu- 
ally charged each qther with ſchiſm; into 
' which the aſembly-of divines reſolved the 
departure of the diflenting brethren from 
theit rule of ,church-government.z and 
their ſetting up of ſeparate congregations ; 
The Independents, on the contrary, al- 
ledging, that the great cauſe of ſchiſm had 
been that ſtrict obligation of all to unifors 

mityt which the aſſembly of divines had 
enjoined; and which they complained 
was exerciſing tyranny over meu's con- 
ſciences*, And yet at a meeting of diſ. 
ſenting preachers, held in the year 1663; - 
about the. lawfulneſs of ; communicating 
with the church of e meas n 


? 0 Stillingfleet, z p | 36. 
* Stilling fledt's 3 on * ili. 16. p< 34. 
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relates, that he had brought in /wenty rea» 
ſons, to prove the lawfulneſs of it: And 
no one of the brethren, as he adds, ſremed 
to diſſent, but to un . ann to a 
| valid“. | 7 [it rt 

But farther? Sach Was nab ons "oY 
115 reſpective patties, ho engaged in the 
ſolemn league and covenant, had of the im- 
portance of. unity in the church, that the 
chief — of it was to unite the three 
Kitigdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and 
government. Accordingly they ſtipulated, 
that they would endeavour to bring the 
churches of God in the three kingdoms 
to the neareſt conjunction and uniformity 
in religion ; confeſſing of faith; form of 
church- government; and directory for 
worſhip and catechiſing that they might 
live in faith and love - remain conjoined 
in a firm peace and union to all poſterity 
and not ſuffer themſelves to be divided, or 
withdrawn from, this bleſſed union and 
ronjunition—LLAut conſtantly continue 
" Ib. p. 21. 
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therein againſt all oppoſition; and promote 


the ſame againſt all lets and impediments 
vhatſoever. And the obſervation of this 


league and covenant they engaged to en- 
force by all the means in their power. 


And they were moſt certainly right in 
the general Feineiple. which they went 
1 


Mr. Hales is eat ha to | have 1 


ſchiſm as lightly as moſt men; and his 
tract on that ſubject was eagerly caught 
up, as ſoon as it appeared; and much ſtreſs 
hath been laid upon his authority ever 


ſince. And yet in that very tract he ſaith, 


That communion is the very ſtrength 
„and ground of all ſociety; and ſchiſm is 
15+ eccletiaſtical ſedition aud that to break 
2 the knot of union is a crime. hardly 
% pardonable. No enemy to the authors 
of ſchiſm can place this ſin in a: worſe 
light, than their friends have done. 
Biſhop Burnet's moderation, as a divine, 
is acknowledged by all; and yet he treats 
ſolhiiſm as a very grievousſin. He reckans 
i, both in its nature and conſequences, to 
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be one of the greateſt of ſins; which di- 


ſolves chriſtian union; diſlocates the mem- 
bers of Chriſt's body ; creates needleſs di- 


ſturbances in the church; gives occaſion | 
to all that alienation of mind, all thoſe 


raſh cenſures, and unjuſt judgements, 


which do ariſe from ſuch diviſions; which 


gives ſcandal to the weak; and which no- 
thing can juſtify, but the impoſing of un- 
lawful terms of communion ?. But this, 
if it ever hath been laid to the charge of the 


church of England, yet never hath been, 


nor ever can be, proved againſt it. The 
old diſſenters were ready to ſubſcribe all 
our doctrinal articles, and profeſſed greater 
zeal for many of them, than they allowed 

ſome of our own divines did. Alas! how 


are theſe people fallen from their firſt. 


love! Were any of their fore-fathers now 
| living, with what vehemence and indig- 
nation woyld they upbraid their ſons for 
their degeneracy, in refuſing to ſubſcribe 


» Biſhop Burnet on Article xXxIV. Of the ſin- 
fulneſs and Meer * ſchiſm more at {ney fee 
8 N on ſchiſm. | I ibs 


any 
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any of them? They themſelves acknow. 
ledge, that their religious ſentiments are 
greatly changed from what they were for- 
merly. Iwiſh they could ſay, they are 
changed for the better. All true ſons of 
the church of Englund muſt conclude, 
that the change is for the worſe: And God 
forbid, that ſuch corruptions in the funds. 
mental doctrines of Chriſtianity, and ſuch 
. defeRions from the faith, as are ſo noto- 
vous among us, ſhould be countenance! 
by law; the ſanction of which was never 
obtained for principles of this kind in any 
| chriſtian country: Much lefs T hope will 
it de granted, in any degree, to principles 
ſo different from, I might ſay, ſo oppoſite 
to, thoſe of the church by law eſtabliſhed. 
Oi.ur church ſtill perſeveres in the fame 
plan of unity iu ſound doctrine, and uni- 
formity of pure worſhip, as ſne was at firſt 
eſtabliſhed upon; e to dre nature 
and genius of the goſpel. | 
By purſuing this plan, the 8 . en- 


dieavours to preſerve her own members from 


8 the bond of this union; but ſhe 
V. farther 
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farther extends her care to thoſe that have 
ſeparated from her; in order to prevent that 
ſeparation from becoming total. They at 
prefent profeſs to agree with her in doc- 
trine; and ſhe withes to preſerve that 
agreement, being loath to part with them 
entirely. It is true, the ligament is but 
ſlender: But, while it laſts, it is poſſible it 
may gain ſtrength in time. But, if it be 
eut off, we may then bid farewel to all 
hopes of a reconciliation. And, if that 
prove to be the caſe, the guilt will not fall 
upon her. Let them look to it, ho force 
themſelves from her embraces. If ſhe 
were to conſult her oven ſeparate intereſt 
only, ſhe would connive at ſhe would 
encourage the Diſſenters petition for ex- 
emption from ſubſcribing her articles: 


And, if they underſtood the intereſt of 


their own body, they would not deſire it; 
as every ſect of them would dwindle, 
fall into decay, the faſter for it. T 
This they may be aſſured of, from th 
experience of former ages, and from the 
obſervation of thoſe, whoſe opinions they 
can have no objection to. It was the remark 
| "IT b of 
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of Socrates, the eceleſiaſtical hiſtorian, on 
occaſion of the ſchiſms of the Arians, No- 
atians, and others; that, when a breach is 
once made in the church, it ſeldom reſts 
there: But thoſe who made it begin a freſh 
quarrel with each other, and upon very 
flight pretences become + divided Wong 
themſelves . 

This hath been confirmed in all ages ; 
inks they may ſee abundant. proofs of it 
in the preſent. It was then confirmed in 
fact, when the Novatians, and Donatiſts, 
ſubdivided themſelves; and cut them- 
ſelves, as well as the whole church, minu- 
tatim, and fruſtum de fruſto, as St. Auſtin 
complains b. For a judicious hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, That as the Novatians ſeparated 
« from the antient orthodox church; ſo 
+ did the ſect of the NRuarto-decimani, from 
"EY Yap erde $aupeleroan, ws Ty dH yevouery 
daięeri ox dl. a Spagtilkc ub ravluy many rxu 
ern xa fag, Xo wle doe TRa@aTius Ec, d 


Awy die ende. Socr, Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. v. c. 20. Vi 
etiam c. 21. 23, 24. 


oper tot diviſiones ſeipſos minutatim — concide- 
runt. Aug. contra Parm. lib. ii. cap. 18. Præcidens 


de fruſto fruſtum, et non ſe dolens ab integritate pr 
eiſum. Aug. enarr. in Pf. xxxvi. 2. 


In the 


* 
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* the Novatians: And the Donatifts were 
_ « ſubdivided into the Rogaty/ts, Maximini- 
' & anifts, Parmentanifts, Cirrenſes, Greum- 
4 celliones, and many other ſets. And the 
« ſame - thing,” ſays he, „have we ſeen 
«to happen in our own time. The Lu- 
« therans, after having ſeparated from the 


« reſt of the proteſtant churches, were 


immediately ſplit into Flaccians, Ofian- 
« drians, and the like. We ſee,” as he 
farther obſerves, the Eugliſh Puritans 
« are ſeparating from the church, and 
« from one another every day. But, above 
« all, the Anabapiifis are remarkable on 
« this account; who have ſo many ſeas 


« ſwarming among them, that ſcarce any 
<6 can reckon their number, or names.“ 


When the church of England had been 


ſuppreſſed by the parliament; and the prei- 
byterian diſcipline, ſo highly applauded, 
and ſo long and earneſtly contended for, 
was ſet up in its ſtead; it likewiſe, in its 


turn, ſoon experienced diſſenters from it- 


ſelf, as the church of England had done 


Brandts H iſtory of the Reformation, | vol. II. 
book xiv. p. 228. 
"—_—_— before; 
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S Who though at firſt but inconſi · 
derable in number, yet in a few years 
grew, and multiplied ſo faſt, ſtill dividing 
as they increaſed, that they brake into 
« fractions of fractions; and ſuch ſwarms 
of {eQarjes. of all ſorts. appeared, as were 


never known in this nation, either before, 


or ſince. '« Inſomuch that the miniſters 
4 of the province of London expreſſed the 
6 Nate of things, in the year 1647, in this 
« manner: Inflead unity and uniformity 
« in matters of religion, we are torn in pieces 


«6 with.  drflrations, Jebjſms, Manet, di- 


e viſions, and Subdiviſions *.” 
The firſt fruits. of the lon. which 


appeared among the diſſenters, were their 


quarrels and diſputes with each other, an 
points of ſmall importance. 
The Metbodiſts, we all ry had — 


appeared, before they began to be divided 
under their reſpective leaders; and they 
continue to be more and more divided 
ſtill. And the 
principle of diviſion, dametticaly oppoſite 


s ſet up on the 


* See archbiſhop Texiſan's Argument for Union, in 


London Caſes, p. 462. : 
Ses Calany' Life of Barter, Anno 1689, fn. 


to 
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to that of the goſpel. For, in the copgree 
gational way, every congregation is a com · 
plete and ſeparate church 3 and there m 
be as many religions as churches, But as 
they, and the difſenters in general, are better 


ainted with their own hiſtory, and 
conſtitutions, than I am able to inform 
them; I need only appeal to themſelves for 
the truth of what is here &vanced, and | 
conſequences of it. They themſelves feel, 
and complain, that their intereft, upon the 
whole, is on the decline ; = cannot 
more juſtly be 8 ſong one 0 cauſe, 


akneſs of the VE Verne 
inſufficiency to "hay itſelf, 


| in New-England, as by 
others, ſo particularly by Mr. Roger Wilk- 


ams; who went on refining, and proceeded 
in bis ſeparation from the church gf Salem, 
of which he had been preacher, ſo far, as at 
laſt to diflolve his ſociety ; deelaring, that 
every one ſhould have liberty to worthip 
God according to the light of his on con- 
ſciences, 

„ of Separation, p. 113: 293 , 
505 D 8 That 
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That this kind of church government 
ſubſiſts at all, much leſs flouriſhes, there, 
| or elſewhere, cannot be owing to its own 
= conſtitution, as ſuch; which is ſo ill cal - 
« culated. for that of a national church, 
= No 


N. This wegen the following EAN on the ſtate 
Fe. of the church of E 'ngland, in America. 
Pirſt, It is well known, that the church of England 
n that country datt many difficulties to ſtruggle with 
Notwithſtanding it is obfervable, that, like the primi- 
tive church, ſhe thrives under her preſſures, having 
been generally gaining ground there, among all the 
other denominations of Chriſtians, with which the is 
intermixt. A moſt manifeſt proof of the ſuperior EX» 
cellence of her conſtitution | 
But, Secondly, Her preſent ſituation is very critical, 
— ' clergy have for ſome time been under a ftate of 
- perſecution in ſome of the colonies, who have thought 
fit to revenge their quarrels with the mother- country 
upon them; which ſhews what ſpirit they are of. This 
\ renders the caſe of the former truly deplorable; but 
yet, we truſt, not quite deſperate. For, 
Thirdly, As the Divine Providence- often brings 
good out of evil, they will have a comfortable proſpect 
- of deliverance, by the inter poſition of government; 
hen it is to be hoped the preſent diſturbances will end 
jn peace; and the reſpective rights of the mother- 
country, and her colonies, will be thoroughly ſettled. 
And all other grievances being removed, we may 
| humbly hope likewiſe, that the diſtreſſed church of Eng- 
und will not be overlooked : * will be pl. ced 


TY | upon 
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No one remonſtrated more, nor more 
ſtrongly, nor indeed wrote better, againſt 
the great miſchief of diviſions and ſepara- 
tions, than Mr. Richard Baxter ; the fatal 
effects of which he foretels in-theſe words. 
« Separation,” ſays he, „will ruin the ſe- 
« parated churches themſelves at laſt, It 
« will admit of no conſiſtency. Parties 
« will ariſe in the ſeparated churches, and 
6 FRO. again from them, till they are 


upon an equal footing with all other proteſtant 

churches ; and be allowed the common privilege, which 
none other is deprived of, the ordaining of her own 
minifters. For which purpoſe it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
have an eſtabliſhment of biſhops, inveſted with proper 
authority over their own clergy ; which is all that is 
defired; and without any ſecular power whatſoever. 
This grant, ſo juſt and reaſonable in itſelf, and which 
hath ſo long been ſolicited for, would at this time be a 
ſeaſonable relief and recompence to the poor clergy, 
for their ſufferings in the cauſe of government: Who, 
as by principle they are, and, in theſe trying times, have 
approved themſelves to be, well affected to our go- 
vernment, in the ſtate, as well as the church; this 
would give them more conſequence, and better enable 
them to preſerve peace, and promote loyalty in the co- 
Ichies hereafter. The hands of government would 
likewiſe be ftrengthened, by their mutual ſupport, and 


by the conſequent increaſe of ſo conſiderable a body 
of their beſt friends, | 
E 4c diſ- 
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« diffolveds,” „Men may chuſe one paſtor 
et to-day, and another to-morrow, and ſo 
« turn round, till they are giddy, and run 


„ themſelves out of breath-—till they 


« fit down, and reſt in irreligion and 
% atheiſm Þ,'* Would God, this obſerva- 
tion were not too truly verified in our 


Wy 

Iff this view, it is a queſtion, Whether 
the toleration, in effect, hath proved of 
all that benefit to the diſſenters, which 


was expected; as probably it was a means 


of weakening the diſſenting intereſt, which 


feems to have been rather on the decline 


ever ſince; And therefore, if it were ex- 


tended farther, I da not apprehend this 


indulgence would be getrimental to the 
church, any otherwiſe, than as it would hurt 


religion in general, among all farts and de- 


nominations of chriſtians ; and bring on a 
greater relaxation of religious principle, 
which is growing upon us too faſt already, 


- Diviſion, it is true, weakens the main 


body; but, as long as the ſeveral parts ars 


t Unreaſonableneſs of Seporations ib p 11 3. 
A. p. 58. 


divided 


© 
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divided from each other, they weaken 
themſelves more: And our common Chri- 
ſtianity ſuffers between tbem. 
But the church of England hath found 
out the ſecret of defeating the ill effects 
of the diviſions made from it, in a great 
meaſure. Charity is political wiſdom. 
The moderation of government in church 
and ſtate, and its forbearance in putting 
the laws in execution, which ſtill remain 
in force againſt the diſſenters, hath in a 
manner diſarmed them. And there is be- 
ſides, by a kind diſpoſition of Providence, a | 
ſtrong tendency in every wound made, in 
the political, as well as natural body, to 
cloſe and heal itſelf; whereby it contri- 
butes to repair the damage it hath done. 
I have been led into theſe reflections on 
our diviſions, and their conſequences, 
taken in a political view. I cannot quit 
this ſubject without conſidering them in 
their religious nature, and conſequences 


Manie. 


Schiſm, as we have ſeen, and as it oh : 
ways hath been underſtood, is ſo odious in 
—_ its 


* 
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its nature, and ſo invidious in its application, 
that the charge and imputation of it hath 
of late been laid aſide; and the very term it- 
ſelf in a manner quite dropt; out of polite- 
neſs, 1 preſume, towards thoſe who might 
be thought liable to it: And the act of to- 
leration, having given the diſſenters a kind 
of eſtabliſhment, may have induced them, 
and others to think that charge not to be 
now applicable to them: And hence they 
have come to think our religious dif- 
ferences, and diverſities of opinion, to have 
little or no harm in them; inſomuch that 
a very conſiderable body of proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, who would be thought to make a 
majority of the whole, ſeem to queſtion, 
whether there be any evil in them or not. 
« If diverſities of opinion be an evil” — 
ſay they, in the Caſe of proteſtant diſſenting 
© miniſters, and sl aaa, addreſſed to 
Parliament i in the year 1773. 

I ſhould be glad to draw a veil over 4 
matter of this delicacy, and be extremely 
; forry to rip up any old ſores unneceſſarily. 
But the ian them over too ſOon, 

8 before 


9 
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before they are throughly healed, is a falſe 
tenderneſs, and a flattering of the com- 
plaint, inſtead of removing it. It is better 
to ſearch, and probe the wound to the 
bottom; to deal honeſtly, though harſhly, 
where the caſe requires ſuch treatment ; . 
and to call things by their right names, 
though they ſhould not be the moſt plea- 
ſant to the ear. 

Neither time, nor preſcription, nor 
the opinions of men, can alter the na- 
ture of things; nor is an evil, grown 
into inveterate habit, to be looked upon 
as cured. What was ſchiſm two hundred 
years ago, is ſchiſm ſtill, We have ſeen 
what a grievous ſin this is, in the ſerip- 
ture account; and in the eſtimatiou of all 
former ages. No favourable views, in 
which of late it hath been repreſcnted, 
can render it in the leaſt more innocent 
at preſent. The 7dleration can have no 
efficacy for the overcoming of its malig- 
nancy. Indeed, the very term itſelf ſup- 
- poles its continuance as a grievance at leaſt ; 

and every grievance, as ſuch, is an evil. 
| E 3 „ Aud 
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And as a grievance, it is zolerated; ſince 
it neither can, nor ought, "conſiſtently 
with the laws of the goſpel, any more 
than with the laws of the land, to be re- 
moved. 

Edo not undertake to charge any of our 
proteſtant diſſenting brethren with the 
formal guilt of this ſin: But it becomes 
them very ſeriouſly to conſider themſelves, 
how far any of them are chargeable with 
it. To their own maſter they fland, . or fall. 
This I am confident of, that the church 
of England is very ſafe from having given 
any juſt cauſe for our diviſions. She hath 
never driven any from her; and the diſ- 
ſenters themſelves have acknowledged the 
lawfulneſs of her communion, by their 
conforming occaſionally to it. She may 
therefore 'waſh her hands from any guilt | 

in this reſpect, 

Great allowances are undoubtedly to be 
made for thoſe who have been born, and 
brought up, in other communions, even 
ſuppoſing them to be ſchiſmatical, being 
ſincere and well- meaning Chriſtians ; as 1 
hope, and os they in general are; and 
withal 


— 
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withal zealous of the traditions. of their fa- 
thers. Notwithſtanding, the fin itſelf is, 
in its own nature, {till the ſame. But there 
are others, of whom we cannot think ſo 
favourably. Many, too many, I fear, there 
are, who, not content to tread in the foot- 
ſteps of their fore-fathers, have di Jented 
even from them, as well as from the 
church; and that in ſome of the moſt eſ- 
ſential doctriues of Chriſtianity; which 
greatly aggravates the guilt of their ſchiſm. 
And there are others ſtill, ſome of whom 
are gone out from among ourſelves, wan- 
dering ſtars, who deſpiſe dominion, ſpeak evil 
of dignities, . and ſeparate themſelves ; and 
become authors and abettors of new ſects; 
as if we were not ſufficiently divided al- 
ready. Theſe all think themſelves fully 
_ juſtified, by taking ſhelter under the act of 
toleration. But that is no protection to 
them from the laws of God, though it is 
from the law of the land. We can only 
leave them, and their followers, to the 
mercy of God, and their on reflections; 
and to the feelings of their own conſciences; 
* 4 . which 
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which it is to be hoped will diſpoſe 
them to think more ſoberly of them- 
ſelves, and to return to Chriſt's flock, 
from which they have ſtrayed, | 
A s it hath been ſhewn, that the firſt care 
of the church of England was to eſtabliſh 
unity of doctrine, and uniformity of wor- 
ſhip in itſelf, ſo eſſential to its conſtitu-· 
tion; I come now, | 
PFourthly, To confider the right, wif: 
dom, and utility, of requiring ſubſerip- 
tion to its articles of faith and religion, i in 
| order this end. 

It hath been already obſerved, that it 
Was the practice of all the reformed 
churches, at their firſt eſtabliſhment, to 
draw up and ſettle ſome certain confeſ- 
ſions of faith, as the ſtandard of the doc- 
trines they profeſſed, in oppoſition to the 
errors of the church of Rome; and as a 
_ teſtimony to the world of the ſoundneſs 
of their own principles; which they re- 
quited their own members, either expli- 
citly, or tacitly, to give their aſſent to; 
and which they Ike wie ſolicited, and 
7 generally 
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generally obtained, from other N 
amen n 


And from this . prafiive, the | 


anch of England was countenanced, and 
ſufficiently juſtified, in doing the -fame. 
Nay, this put her under an unavoidable 
neceſſity of eonforming to all the other 


churches of the Reformation in this te- | 


ſpect. For, had the omitted te follow 


their example, it would net be known 


ho far ſhe meant to carry the Reforma- 


tion. Her own members would not have 


known, what particular doctrines the 
maintained; nor what erroneous opinions, 
or corrupt practiees, ſhe rejected, and pro- 
teſted againſt. And, had ſhe ſhewn any 
back wardneſs in this reſpect, there would 
have been juſt cauſe to ſuſpect her incli- 
nation to reform at all that ſhe halted 
between two opinions, and had ſtill 
a ſecret hankering after the church * 
Noms. 

That ſome proviſion of a5 kinks Was 
uſeful and wiſe, at the critical juncture 
in which it was made; in order to reſtore 


the 
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the faith to its original purity, and o 
purge it from the defilements which it had 
contracted; and was expedient, and even 
neceſſary to be continued, in the trying 
times which have ſuceeeded, to preferve it 
F in the ſame pure and found ſtate which it 
had been reſtored to; any thinking perſon 
will ſoon be convinced, who conſiders, the 
- importance of the —— — the diffi- 
culties which the firſt refyemers had to 
encounter; and the dangers with which 
this church hath ever ſince been ſur- 
rounded : And it is owing to the diſtance 
of time; and thoſe . difficulties having 
been ſurmounted; and to the dangers being 
not ſo apparent; that many in theſe days 
do not apprehend the neceſſity of conti- 
nuing the meaſures that have been taken; 
which, if they were to enter more deeply 
into them, they would find to be perhaps 
no leſs uſeful and neceſſary ſtill ; if not 
more ſo, from new dangers and difficulties, 
ariſing from the quarters of infidelity, as 
well as from popery itſelf. The more, 
and the greater our dangers are ; the more, 
| in 
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in common prudence, we ſhould be upon 
out guard; and the more collected in our- 
ſelves, to withſtand therm. The more 
dangerous and numerous the enemies of 
the croſs of Chriſt are; the more we 
ſhould hold faſt the profeſſion of our 
faith ; and the -more we 2 an NIE 
in it. 

It hath been Aueh obſerved, that the 
chief proviſion which our church hath 
made, for preſerving an unity of faith and 
doctrine, is that of the Thiriy-nint ar- | 
ticles of religion; the profeſſed» deſign of | q 
which is, as before obſerved from the im- 
port of their title, for the avoiding of di- 
verſities of opinion, and for the 2 iſhing r, Pf 
conſent concerning true religion. And they * 
are of excellent uſe for this purpoſe, as in 1 

fact they prove to have been. Even with . | 

reſpect to inert matter, the firmneſs of it | 

- conſiſts in the coheſion of its parts; and 
in two material bodies, the more points of 
contact in which they meet, the more 
they adhere to each other. : 


N ow, 


— . cnn ron Ree. SS * 
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No, the articles of the church of Eng · 
land may be conſidered as ſo many points 
of contact, in which its members unite, 
and adhere to each other; and the whole 
body is kept together in its original ſtate'; 
and hath, without any conſiderable altera: 
tion, been preſerved in that ſtate ever ried 
we Reformation. 

The author of the Cate -flonal owns it to 
be & a fact, in which our hiſtorical writers 
2 of all parties agree, that, during the 
* reign of Queen Elizabeth, and ſome part 
* of the reign of King James I. there was 
n difference between the epiſcopal 
4 churchmen and the Puritans in matters 
'« of docttine. And again, ſays be, 
The doctrinal articles were ſubſcribed 
is by all parties, without reſerve; becauſe 
es the opinions of all parties were tolerably 
e uniform, with reſpect to the eue 
matter of them k.“ | 

He. might have purſued this branch of 
hiſtory ifarther ; and found, that this uni- 
formity was continued till the church 
i Confeſſional, p. 270. * Ib. p. 281. 

- — mnlelh 
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itſelf, together with ſubſcription to its ar- 
ticles, and all its other ordinances, was 
ſuppreſſed under the Commonwealth 3 and 
the preſbyterian and independent diſe 
was ſubſtituted in 'its ſtead That ſub- 
ſcription to the articles in general was re- 
vived at the reſtoration of the government 
in church and ſtate— That on the tolera- 
tion it was enacted by law, that tlie doe- 
trinal articles were: ſtill to be ſubſeribed 
and that accordingly they have been ſub- 
ſeribed, or have been ſuppoſed to be ſub- 
-ſcribed, by all of whom ſubſcription is'te- 
quired, to this very day. Whence it ap- 
pears, there was ſtill little or no differenee 

between the epiſcopul churchmen, and the 
diſſenters in matters of doctrine and that 
the opinions ef all parties were all along 
tolerably uniform, with reſpect to the ſub- 
ject- ratter of the articles, And they 
have thus proved an effectual means of 
4 Froveritirg ' Uoerfities of opinion, and eu- 
Bliſding "conſent concerning true religion : 
And that muſt be deemed the general con- 
out of this church and lation, as lon g as 


oP 


* 
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* continue to be ſubſcribed; n 
may be inſinuated, or pleaded to the con- 
trary, from the diverſities of opinion en- 
tertained by particular perſons, often in 
contradiction to their own ſubſcriptions; 
which cannot in juſtice be laid to the ac- 
count of the church. And upon theſe 
grounds, 475 in this ſenſe; thoſe divines 
=_ mint juſtly aſſert this conſtant agreement 
of Jodrine, who are ridiculed on this ac- 
count in the Confeſſional l. | 
As ſubſcription to the articles hath been 
—_— an effectual means of preſerving the doe- 
4 trines of the church in general; ſo hath 
it been particularly ſerviceable in keeping 
the church of England free from the falſe 
doctrines and corruptions of popery.. . 
But, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, That 
% many had complied with every altera- 
„tion, both in King Henry's, and King 
_« Edward's reign; who not only declared 
„ themſelves to have been all the while 
- 66 5 papuſts ; but became bloody perſecutors, 


0 P. 183 156. See ib. p. 322. Note, 4 
305 e 
F 7 
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ein Queen Mary's days v; the author of 
the Confeſſional hence infers, « that the re- 
« quiring of ſubſcription to articles of re- 

e ligion was an ineffectual meaſure for 
« excluding all from the miniſtry, who 


had any tincture of popery.”” And this, 
he ſays, the good biſhop here con- - 


« fefles;”” though the biſhop ſays no ſuch f 
- thing. And upon theſe grounds he con- 

demns Queen Elizabeth's biſhops; and all 

ſucceeding impoſers of ſubſcription, for 

8 ſuch an iĩneffectual teſt . 

But hath it proved ſo ineffectual in fact, 
viien the whole, or in any N after the 
above-mentioned? -* | 

That many ſhould give way to the 1 

times at the beginning of the Reforma- | 
tion, when its principles. were not fully 
ſettled ; and ſhould prevaricate, and com- 
ply with every alteration that was made; 
and ſhould afterwards throw off the maſk, 
when they ſaw the church of Rome, in 

. which they had been bred, and: had ſo 


_— IntroduQion to Expoſition of Articles p- 1 
— * Confeſſional _s | 
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ately left, again become predominant ; is: 


not at all to be wondered at. It is not faid, 
that any of theſe were of the clergy, or 
had ſubſcribed to the articles of religion; 
and ſuppoſing, as is probable, there were 
ſome of them among thoſe falſe brethren, 
yet it is not fair to make an eſtimate of 
the efficacy of any means, from ſuch par- 
tial and uncertain proofs,” and ſuch un- 
ſettled times, which did not admit of a fair 
trial of them. Let this writer carry his 
enquiries down to the times which ſuc- 
ceeded the eſtabliſhment of the Reforma. 


tion under Queen Elizabeth; and he will 


not find many if any, among the clergy 


of the church of England, from thoſe 


times to the preſent, who ſubſcribed to the 


articles of religion, and were afterwards 
detected to have been papiſts ; or, as he 


puts the caſe, even to have had any lincture 


of popery in them. 
Some few inſtances, I allow there dive 


been i in former times, of apoſtates among 
the clergy, from the church of England to 


E of Rome; but none that I can 
recollect 
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tecolle& of diſguiſed papiſts continuing to 
officiate; or to hold preferments in it; 
much leſs in any ſuch numbers, as to 
juſtify the above- mentioned inference; 
that ſubſcription to the articles is an "ee. 


fectual meaſure for excluding papiſts from 
the-miniſtey; If this writer knew of any 


ſuch; I preſume he would not have failed 
_ . to produte them. 

We may therefore appeal to the anſials 
of out church, and to the facts contained 
in them, which are always the moſt de- 
ciſive proofs; and they will authorize us 
to conclude; That fubſcription to tlie ar- 
ticles of religion hath been a moſt effec- 
| tual means of keeping papiſts out of the 
miniſtry 0 For to what 
other cauſe tan this be ſo juſtly aſcribed, 
as to the many fences which are raiſed 
againſt the fundamental errors and cor- 
ruptions of popety; in our articles; and in 
bur liturgy ? The former are ſo cautiouſly, 
Jo clearly, and fo. ſtrongly worded; that pa- 


piſts, and even Jeſuits, with all their ſo- 


phiſtry. and * vocation; have not been 
| * $25 07.80 
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able to break through, or ſurmount them. 
And our excellent liturgy is framed in a 
manner ſo diametrically oppoſite to the 
idolatrous worſhip of the church of Rome, 
that almoſt every office and prayer of it 
would flaſh conviction in the face of any 


prieſt of that church, who ſhould have 
= hardineſs to ule it. 


Inſtances there have been, i in abundance, 
of popiſh prieſts and Feſuits, appearing 


under the diſguiſe of Quakers, Independents, 
and other ſectaries; becauſe none of thoſe 


ſets had any ſpecial ' proviſions againſt 


them.. But though the emiſſaries of 
- Rome have appeared in all ſhapes to fo- 
ment our differences; yet I do not know 
of their having ever been found to perſo- 


— 


nate the clergy of the church of England, 


0 Qualeriſm is ſaid to have been hatcht at Nome. 


The ſect of the Szekers hath been traced to the ſame 
origin; and both are ſuppoſed to have been actuated 
from thence ; popiſh factors having been found to mix 


themſelves in great numbers with thoſe, and other ſec- 


taries; preaching in their aſſemblies; pl6tting the 


9 


death of King Charles the Firſt; and diſſeminating the 


. moſt infernal politicks among them. For this ſee Ca- 


lamy's Life of Baxter, vol. I. p· 5J5—60. IOO, 101, 102, 
either 
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either in, or out of it; unleſs it be in one 
inſtance; and Whether that makes more 
for, or againſt, the purport of what is here 
advanced, let the reader judge. | 

The inſtance I mean is that of Faithſul 
Cummin ; whoſe ſtory ought not to paſs 
here - unnoticed, This man appeared in 
the year 1566, under the diſguiſe of a 
di ſſenting preacher. He would exexciſe ex- 
temporary prayer for two hours together; 
groaning and weeping, in a congregation 
he had gathered of men of tender conſci- 
ences, as he called them. He pre- 
tended to the ſpirit, and to make the 
church purer than it was. He preached 
againſt ſet forms of prayer; called the 
"Engliſh liturgy the Engliſh maſs ; and had 
perſuaded ſeveral to pray ſpiritually, and 
ex tempore. And, what ſeemed in a manner 
peculiar to him, he, by ſome means or 
other, would get into. the church, and 
preach againſt Rome and the Pope ; but 
took care never to appear till divine ſervice 
was over; nor to join Either in the Engliſh 
liturgy, or in receiving the ſacrament, in 
he church of England. Being detected, 
8 FX. —_— 


4 


he proved to be a | Dania 3 and 
ſaid he had been ordained by cardinal Pole. 
Having fled from 2 Jak and gone to 
Rome, he was impriſoned by the Pope, 
Pius V, for railing at him, and his church, 
in England. But he convinced his Holi» 
neſs of his having, under that colour, done 
him, and mother-church, ſo much ſervice ; 
by the odjum which he had caſt upon the 
8 of England, and the ſtumbling- 
block which he had laid in its way, that the 
Pope rewarded him with a preſent of two 
thouſand ducats?. 

To proceed. Upon the whole of what 
hath been ſaid, I do not ſee what objection 


any good proteſtant, or any one, but a 


downright papiſt, can poſſibly have againſt 


the continuance of ſubſcription to the ar- 


ticles againſt popery, above all others. For 
can any renunciation of the church of 
Rome, and of its erroneous 'and corrupt 
doctrines, be too explicit, againſt the 
ſubtle diſtinctions, equivocations, and 
mental reſervations of that church? 


* Serypes Life of Archbiſhop Parker, book I. 
a xüi. Xvi. Ps 250. 244. But, 


a 
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But, inſtead of ſubſcription to the ar- 
ticles againſt popery, it is propoſed, That 
a declaration ſhould be required of per- 
ſons, who offer themſelves for orders, or 
pteferment in the church, and for the mi- 
niſtty out of it, That they are proteſtanta. 
But what will this one general declaration 
avail towards keeping papiſts out of ei- 
ther? will a Jeſuit ſeruple to declare him- 
ſelf aproteflant ? and if he is called upo 
to explain himſelf, which no body will 
have power to compel him to, will it not 
readily occur to him to ſay, That he 
meant only to proteſt againſt the tyranny 
of the pope, in diſſolving his order, and de- 
priving him and his Ly of their 
poſſeſſions? | 
Our proteſtant diſſenters always dreaded 
popery, as their moſt deadly enemy ; and 
thought they could. ſcarce ever be ſuffi- 
eiently ſafe from it. And their jealouſy 
of it carried them ſo far, as to tax the 
church of England with being papiſtical, 
or popiſhly inclined, for having any thing 
in common with the church of Rome; 


F3 the 
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the leaſt rag of/which they could not bear 
the thoughts of. And are all their appre - 
henſions, and hatred of it, come to this at 


laſt? Hath popery changed its nature? 


And is it now ſo little formidable, that they 
can be content with the bare profeſſion of 
their being proteſtants; aud need nothing 
more to protect them from it? ls it for 
fear of offending the delicacy of the 
Roman catholicks, that they dare not ſo 
much as add, that they are not papiſts ?. I 
hope, when they next apply to parlia- 
ment, they will think ſome ſtronger 
bulwark neceſſary to be raiſed againſt 
popery. Sure I am, that they cannot give 
it any greater advantages, than by thus ſu- 


pinely expoſing themſelves to the incur · 
Hogs of ſo watchful an enemy. | 


Of as little ayail, in -adatyl, oath a 
declaration, or ſubſcription, be, that a 
perſon was a chriſtian ; and received the 
{criptures.,as the word of God, and as the 
rule of his faith and manners. For ſub- 
ſeription, in ſuch vague and general terms, 
would be little more than the ſhadow of 
4 1 ſubſcription, 
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ſubſcription, to ſave appearances; and, at 
the ſame time, to evade the real intent and 


uſe of the law in this reſpect. Men max 


declare themſelves chriſtians, who ſcarce 
deſerve the name, and who hold very anti- 
chriſtian principles; and it is well known, 
that the vileſt hereticks have profeſſed the 
greateſt regard for the ſcriptures, and have 
ſheltered themſelves under the ee 
of them. But to return. 

The author of the Cumſeaſtona ! is 9 | 
great apprehenſions of danger from the 
growth of popery among us: And I en- 
tirely approve of his zealous [endeavours 
_ to excite the vigilance of our governors in 
church and ſtate againſt it, and its emiſ- 
ſaries; and particularly againſt the moſt. 
infidious and intriguing of them all, the 
FJeſuits; who, fince their expulſion from 
other kingdoms, muſt be ſuppoſed, and 
are known, to diſperſe themſelves in great 


numbers, in this, and all other proteſtant 


countries; and to appear in all ſhapes, 
more than ever. But we do not know 
| what ſecret inſteutions they may have to 

F 4 propagate 


pits per and hs intereſt of mo 
tker· church; though ſhe ſeems to haug 
P but a ſtep· mother to b. 
I agree with him in every thing be ſays 
about our danger from popery, and the 
Feſuits particularly; but 1 ban by no 
means agree with him, in the inference he 
draws from it; « You will aſk,” ſays he, 

«© what has all this to do with ſubſcription 
« to articles of religion; and the eſta- 
es bliſhmenr of confeſſions of faith and 
« doctrine, in proteſtant countries a; We 
might know of ourſelves, that it certainly 
hath ſomething to do with them; but 
ſhould never dream of the uſe he makes | 
of this 3 nor ever -imagine, that the con- 

cluſion which he draws from hence 18, 
That ſubſcription to articles of faith 
mould not be enforced, or continued 
but be entirely laid aſide - to thoſe very 
artieles, he muſt mean, about one half of 
which are directly, and in expreſs words, 
leveled againſt the church of Rome; which 
he is under ſuch dread of. And yet, in the 


7 dee Conf. pret. to firſt edit, p. c. 


ſame 
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breath, he endeavours: to put us out 

af conceit with thoſe articles, among the 
reſt, As well might he go about to per: 
ſuade us, „ Neighbours, your lands are 
61 threatened with an inundation; there · 
, fore, by all means, down with your em- 
% bankments; and bo ſure you level them 

_ all with the ground. * Vour houſe is 

__ < beſet with thieves: © Therefore pray 
„ throw open your doors te receive 

« them,” The language of che Conſe 
Honal, mutatis  mutandis, is, in plain Eng- 

- liſh,” none other than this: And he, who 
talks in this manner, might well be 
ſuſpected of being an accomplice, were 
we not otherwiſe fully ſatisfied of this 


| . writer's proteſtant principles; and 
it is much to bs regretted, that a perſon 


of ſuch abilities ſhould be fo far blinded 
by his bigotry ſor the cauſe he is em- 
barked in, as'to ſtudy thus to impoſe upon 
himſelf, and ' others, by ſuch ſophiſtica] 


teaſoning, as will prove qurdl/iber er u- 
libet. But every unprejudiced perſon ſurely, 


oh. hath the free uſe of his ſenſes, will 


ſee, 


7 


. 
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ſee, that the greater our danger is, the 
more it ſhould be guarded againſt; and 
that it is madneſs to throw down barriers 
and bulwarks, when there is the greateſt 
need of them. I hope therefore our ſe- 
nators will ſuffer the articles, againſt po- 
at leaſt, to continue in force, till we 
have ſomething better than a bare declara- 
tion, that we are PG ſubſtituted in 
their ſtead. 

Nor would the 8 and fubſcribitgy 
the declaration againſt popery, required 
by the act of toleration, much mend the 
matter, were it more explicit than it is. 
For, to argue with them on their own | 
principles, Are not theſe human forms 2. 
are not the very terms unſcriptural? For 
I believe they will not find the words, po- 
pery, papiſt, or protgflant, in their bibles. 


How then can they ſubſcribe any ſuch 


confeſſions, or declarations, which are not 
expreſſed in the words of ſcripture, any 
more. than the articles of the church of 
England? 2 


They 
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They ſcruple ſubſcribing thoſe, or any: * 
other human forms: And yet they can 
make, and ſubſcribe. the delaration againſt, 
popery of the Zoth Car. II. ſtat. 2. c. 1. 
which is expreſſed in the hard unſcrip- 
tural words——tran/ubſtantiation, maſs, pope, 
eguivocation, mental Wenn What 
inconſiſtene !! 9219 


Hence a. we — be fully, con- 


vinced of the abſolute neceſſity of ſome 
2 forms; which it is better to ſubmit 
„than to condemn them all in the 
HE and let men looſe, to run wild 
after their own vagaries; and to expoſe 
the ſimple and unwary to become a prey 
to the crafty ſeducer. ' 
Another means which I mentioned, of 
kabpin this church ſtedfaſt in the unity 
of faith, is, that uniformity of publick 
worſhip, which is eſtabliſhed by law in 


it: Whence the reading of the ſcriptures 


of both Old and New Teſtament, more, and 
more orderly, than I believe in any other 
church the frequent repetition of its creeds 


the conſtant uſe of the ſacraments— 


and 
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and tha inter weaving of the fame A 
trines in its prayers and offices, which are 
contained in the articles —all this corto- 
borates, and perpetuates the belief and 
| of them; habituates the people 
33 and fixes them in their minds. 
Add to this, That the diſcourſes of ihe: 
dene from the pulpit, and their printed 
works, being generally conformable to 
the doctrine of the church, do conſtantly 
contribute to inculcate and confirm the 
truth of it; and to preſerve the faith pure 
and uncorrupt, and the people ſtedfaſt in 
| it, without being * about ir = 
Ik the ſame evan of * be diſouſtful 
to ſome nice palates, there is room to 
ſuſpect their want of a true reliſh for de- 
votion ; there being ſuch a pleaſing va- 
riety, and alternation, in the ſeveral parts 
of the publick worſhip, according to the 
hturgy of the church of England, as ſuf- 


8 ficiently recommends it to all ſober and 


pious chriſtians, Tt engages, and at the 
ſame time RR, our attention; and the 
BU | whole 


f 


3 
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whole is admirably contrired to keep up 


the ſpirit of devotion alive in our fouls; 
throughout the Whole ſervice: And —— 
the unſtable, and ſickle - minded, g 
tired of ſuch ci forms *; they Sal 
Have more vittue than piety, or at leaſt a 
great happineſs of temper in other reſpectt, 
not to be tired of themſelves, and all about 


theta. If ſuch perſons had the new- mo. 


deling of our liturgy, I wonder how they 
would contrive it, to make it ever new, 
and ever pleaſing; unleſs they think, that 
-extempore effuſions would better aufwer 
that intention; which ean come but with 
an ill grace any churehman. For eur 
parts, it nay: not be amiſs to hſten ro the 
wiſe man's advice, nor ro er ORIES 
A are given ta change. 

We cannot fully fay, how well S8 
lated the conſtitution of other churches, 
and congregations, among us are, for pre- 


ferving the chriſtian faith ſound and un- 


2 in them; becauſe they are ; rs 


x eue, nid A 
— 


j 
| 
b 
| 
| 
{ 
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a n at leaſt, their liturgies, or di- 
rectories, are not made ſo publick. But, 
if we may judge of the tree by its fruit, 
the writings of their chief divines appear 
in a very different ſtrain from, nay are 
contrary to, the works of thoſe that went 
before them; not only in the doctrines 
relating to the divine decrees; but in the 
more important points of the ſatis faction 
and divinity of the Son of God; not to 
mention other inſtan cee. 

Some conſiderable helps, to keep — | 
ſtedfaſt and united in the true faith, I ap- 

prehend, are wanting in moſt, if not all, 
our diſſenting congregations; ſuch as ſome 
certain ſtandard of doctrine— the uſe of 
ſome, or other, of the primitive creeds; 
and, if I have been rightly informed, none 
of them are uſed in the kirk of Scotland 
the want of ſome ſettled forms of prayer 
in moſt of them — no obſervance of the 
great feſtivals, and of courſe no ſpecial 
. commemoration of the great mercies of 
them. Add to this, that the negle& of 
ſubſcribing the doctrinal articles, with 
Ben | the 
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the connivance at it, creates indifference, 


and makes room tor, a bene, on ein- 
1 a dr! r 

With regard to FT ew the old Pu- 
nitans | were remarkably ſtrict and rigid ; 
but the preſent- diſſenters in general are 
fallen into the contrary extreme. The 
platform ſet forth by the former was very 
narrow, and confined: The latter obſerve 
ſuch a latitude, that they ſcarce know-how 
to contrive it wide enough. 

Our articles were not Cabiniſtical 
enough for the Geneva diſcipline; and 
our divines were cenſured for leaning too 
much to Arminiani 4 The anche with 


2 pril Ext * r in his addreſs to 
proteſtant diſfenters. There canriot be a more re- 


markable inſtance of the great relaxation of diſcipline 
among the diſſenters, than is to be ſeen in the perſon 
of this writer himſelf; who goes on uttering blaſ- 
phemies, without controul, or rebuke, from his bre- 
thren, or indeed from any others; while Emlyn was 
perſecuted in Ireland, and Pierce, Withers, ind Hallet, 
in England, by the diſſenting clergy; and that within 
the memory of many now living, for writings much 
leſs offenſive to all ſerious chriſtians, | 
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* 


* 


many 


| 
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many now, are quite too Calvinjfical; and 
they have far outgone Arminius himſelf, 
The Arminian ſenſe of the articles was 
conſtrued formerly, as having a tendency 
to popery, if not to be papiſtical, in arch · 
biſhop Laud, and others, who eſpouſed 
that ſenſe. It is now extended much fur- 
ther by thoſe who profeſs the [greateſt 
mam do popery er Nute ayer 
preſſed . W 
But the main charge of all is, That the 
requiſition of fubſcription to articles of 
faith in general is ſuch an unwarrantable 
impoſition, as is not to be juſtified, from 
any conſiderations of uſe, or neceſſity: 
nor from the examples of other churches; 
being a manifeſt infringement on the right 
of private judgement; the ſacred and in- 
violable privilege of all proteſtants. | 
This is a weighty objection, and de- 
ſerves to be very ſeriouſly confidered : In 
order to which, it will be requiſite to go 
to the bottom of it; and carefully to exa- 
mine this right of Private N en 
which it is founded. 

* See p. 30. ſupra: 


To 
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- To think, and-judge for himſelf," in all 
matters pertaining to one's ſelf, is what 
every thinking being hath undoubtedly a 
very good right to. It is his birth-right, 
and is inherent in his very nature; nor can 
he be deprived of it, any more than he 
can be diveſted of himſelf. Think he 
muſt; and, as ſelf is ever uppermoſt in 
his thoughts, he will at all events think | 
for himſelf; and it concerns, and is in- 
cumbent upon him, to extend his thoughts 
to every thing relating to his own. wel- | 
fare, temporal and ſpiritual. And his | 9 
thoughts are his own, which no man can | 
invade, or diſpoſſeſs him of; however he 
may be reſtrained in the dener work- 
max or e Ip 
On this right the Reformation was 
founded, nor can it ever be controverted 
upon proteſtant principles; and God' for- 
bid we ſhould ever be deprived of ſo va- 
luable a privilege! But the queſtion is, 
whether this, in common with all our 
other rights, natural as well as civil, in 
N is not liable to ſome reſtraints and 
- limbs 
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limitations; in the uſe and reſult of it? 
And whether it hath not its proper ſphere 
of action, menen which it . ought to be, 
confined ?.: 

If we are to. take our * in i this 
enquiry, from the extent to which this 
right hath been carried of late, and aſ- 
ſerted by its modern advocates; we muſt 
conclude, that the right of private judge- 
ment is abſolute, uncontroulable, and un- 
alienable*.  . For, from being obliged. to 
have recourſe to this right, on neceſſary 
and juſt occaſions ; and from a modeſt and 
wary, uſe of it, in reforming from the 
church of Rome; men have been em- 
boldened by degrees to carry ĩt to ſuch an 
extravagant height in all caſes, as to ſet it 
above all controul; and every abridge- 
ment of it, though made by lawful au- 
thority, they look upon as an uſurpation, 
But, if we. examine this queſtion by the 
ſober. rules of reaſon and religion, we ſhall 
be convinced, that this, as well as all 


other rights of men in ſociety, muſt be 


. 8—— Iſt edit. p. 1 
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| fab; e& to ſome limitations; and become 
ſabord nate to the ſuperior rights of the 
ſociety in general. 

The right of private judgeinent, by the 
very term of its being private, muſt be li- 
mited by a man's own private tapacity, as 
an individual; and by the ſphere of his 
own private concerns, in mattets which do 
not ufo the publick. This is the proper 
ſphere of its action, as contradiſtin guiſhed 
from that of the publick: Nor do men, as 
highly as they affect to think of it, al- 
ways give it full ſcope, even within theſe 
bounds ; though the ſame men, in other 
caſes, will not brook the preſctibiug of 
any bounds to it. | 

We are often at a loſs in hes for 
ourſclves, riot only in ſpiritual, but in 
temporal matters likewiſe; of daily ocs 
currence: In ſuch caſes, which come homs 
to us, we perceive the weakneſs of our 
own judgements; and, very prudently 
diſtruſting them, we think it adviſeable 
to conſult our neighbours and friends: 
and to ſubmit our own to their better 
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judgements. In common intereſts, com- 
mon conſultations become requiſite of 
courſe. When two, or three, are united 
in intereſt, it 1s natural for them to unite 
in council. Their united ' deliberations 
they find ſtrengthen their judgements, and 
are productive of riper determinations: 
And it is not uncommon for them to de- 
volve the management of their whole 
concerns upon one of their number; in 
whoſe ſuperior wiſdom and diſcretion their 
experience hath taught them to confide. 
As the force of their judgements, when 
united, is ſtfonger; fo the right of exer- 
cifing then becomes, by their union, 
ſtronger likewiſe. For ſeparate rights, being 
joined together, confirm and ſtrengthen 
each other. The rights of individuals 
conſiſting. of ſo many units, when col- 
lected into one general ſum, that ſum 
muſt be equal to all its parts; and greater 
than any leſſer number of them. There- 
fore the right of the aggregate body muſt 
greater than that of the individuals 
which e it, not Gaye Taken fivgly, 


8 but 


4 
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but than all of them in their ſeparate ca- E 


pacities. 
Apply this to the community. " What=. 


ever right of private judgement ſingle 
members of it have; theſe rights, being 


accumulated, grow ſtronger, and more 


perfect. If a private perſon may frame 
rules for his private conduct; the publick 
ſurely may do the ſame may make laws 
for itſelf—for the well. ordering of its 
own government; that 1s, for every. member 
of it, binding every one. 


If there be a righdof. private ag en | 


this, in ſociety, muſt be productive of a 
right of publick judgement. or there 
ſurely is ſuch a thing as pub 2 Judge-, 
ment, as well as private; and the one hath 
its rights no leſs than the other: Nay,. it, 
is becauſe there is a right of private judge» 
ment, that there muſt be à right of pub- 
lick judgement likewiſe ; : For the one ner 
ceſſarily reſults from the other. Where 
theſe two rights claſh, the weaker muſt 
neceſſarily yield to the ſtronger ʒ the pri- 
vats to the publick ; muſt never interfere 
G3 with 
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15 it, unleſz in very extraordinary caſes, 
in which compliance would be ſinful ; Tor 
muſt ordinarily be ſuperſeded. by 45 be 
governed by its laws, and act in fubordi- 
nation to it; ; when that can be done 
without fin. For it is a firſt principle in 
ſociety, that the inclinations 'of the mi- 
nority muſt be oyer-ruled by the judge - 
ment and deciſion of the ſuperior number. 
And it is well. obſerved, « that in civil ſo- 
« Ciety, compoſed, as it commonly is, of 
% ſuch an infinite number of heteroge. 
* neous and diſcordant principles and in- 
40 tereſts, in trade, in politicks, and in rey 
* ligion; — where ſubjects of contention 
« preſent themſelves by thouſands every. 

chic no conſtitution can ſabſiſt a mo- | 
1 5 without a conſtant reſignation of 
private judg ement to the Judgement, of 

e publick .“ 

e ſame reaſoning, and the ſame prin- 
ciples, will h. hold good, with regard to civil 


Letter from a 1 © the Members of the 
Congreſs at n 
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and eccleſiaſtical, ſecular and religious 
rights*: Nay, in matters of faith and re- 
ligion, duly conſulted about, if but be- 
tweeh two, or three, gathered together in 
Qhhriſt's name, he himſelf aſſuredly pro- 
miſeth his divine preſence, to ſuperintend, 
guide, and direct, their councils 7. This 
is more than he hath promiſed.expreſsly 
to private judgement or to conſultations 
 —_— from, and. eſpecially. in oppoſition 
to, any publick ones of his church. 


; 42 346078 
* 85 * (humanum) ut ad acliones 2  chri- 
fliani cujuſque, ita ad publicas actiones, et privatas, 


dr publico imperio reguntur, publicarum eſt poteſ- 


* zelten Brentius, cujus .hec, ſunt verb 


{Proleg.), Ut privatus privatam, ita. . princeps pub- . 


licam habet de dodtrind religionis poteſtatem judi- 
candi, et decidendl. Et ita judicio opus eſt, præ- 
ſertim principum, ut ſciant; quam doctrinam, et pri- 
vatim ad ſuam ſalutem æternam, et publice ee 
Dei tueri debeapt, —Grot; de imperio ſimm, 

tum, cap. v. ſect. treatiſe, which was written 
by this great man, in behalf of the Remonſtrants, 
B Wa 491 
| eee 1 20. Halter Wale 
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I hope it will not be diſputed, but that 


the church of ©Chriſt is a ſociety. This 
appears, in u good meaſure, from what 


hath been obſerved already; and that it 


is, in its deſign and conſtitution, the moſt 
perfect ſociety of all others; having 
Chriſt himfelf for its head; founded by 


him upon a rock; the moſt firmly built, 


and eſtabliſhed upon the wiſeſt laws; and 
the moſt cloſely united, and oompacted 
together, in all its parks. This is eſſential 
to the pature of the chriſtian religion; 
one of the chief deſigns for which it Was 
calculated, being to make human ſociety, 
as well as human nature, perfect. And 


it militates againſt the very temper and 


genius of it, to engage in any meaſures 


| which have. A tendency .to. deſtroy O 
diſturb the 2 of Ahe weise con- 
ſtituted by it re 


If Revere hi church of Chriſt be a 


ſociety, it muſt ſubſiſt, as all other fo- 


cieties do, by the ſame. general laws. of 
ſociety ; which are very different from 
tal of a ſtate of nature, which indeed 


j cannot 
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cannot eee * ſaid to uon ſearce auy 
laws at all. V „ori 2171 89181 


Every man adv in ſociety is necailily 


abtidged much in his natural rights, reli- 
gious as well as civil. When he comes 
of age to examine them, he will find | 
himſelf abridged; of them; and that they 
had been transferred, by the laws of the 
conſtitution, under which he lives, to 
- thoſe who bear rule over him; who, as 
they judged for him before he was in a 
capacity of judging for bicaſelF; ; Jo-they 
go on ta judge for him ſtill, in conſo- 
- quence. of that right of | publick judgement 
which they have; and of which no man, 
in his private capacity, can lawfully diſ- 
poſſaſs thermo! bo{dgins org ow h 
TDbe author of the Cunſeſſonai ſeems to 
queſtion, Whetherca man may transfer, 
or abridge hicnſelf. of his riglut ef private 
judgement : And he treats this as giving 


way to an uſurpation of Chriſt's autho- 
rity ; WhO is King in bis own kingdom; 
and only Lord in matters of ee * 


N 192. iſt edit. 
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and he aſſerts; hut not proves, that he hath 
reſerved this authority to himſelf; ; and 


* part of it. 


But the truth of the caſe is, accordimꝑ 
to what was juſt now'obſerved, that this 
right is transferred already; and every 
man is neceſſarily abtidged of it, and 


previouſſy to any act or deed of his own, 


whereby he might either transfer, or re- 
tain it; and before he was capable of 
doing either; and that by the very nature 
of man, as well as by the laws of ſociety; 
whereby no man was ever in actual poſ- 
ſemon of this right at his firſt ſetting-out 
—— all get into poſſeſſion of 


it gradually, as we grow in underſtanding; ; 


| whereby we are enabled to exerciſe it. 


For he needs not be told, that ther is a 


time when we are nat capable of judging 


for ourſelves: And will this gentleman 
eall it an invaſion of the right of -private 
3 or an uſurpation of Che 
a ty, in 


, in others, under whoſe Care we 
1 2 N that in- 


F ene NY fer A 
| Eyen 
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Evxen this learned author himſelf, poſe 
ſeſſed of a good natural Judgement, as; be 
certainly is, to an eminent degree, im- 
proved by ſtudy and application, and ri- 
pened by years and experience, ſeems, in 
the very inſtance which he. is judging, | 
about, to be rather diffident of his own. 
judgement; as he makes it 3 queſtion, 
which he leaves undetermined, Whether 
he can transfer, or abridge ab dis 
right to uſe it for himſelt ? ot 
With regard to che * of "Cui: : 
our Lord and King, he doth nat\exercife 
it here any otheswiſe than inwagdly by 
his Spirit, and outwardly in his mord a 
and by the overſeers and governars:of his 
church, Theſe powers are very con- 
aden with each. other, * that he 
21 | £5201049q8 #200; It 29 .\-bath 
Wee. Chriſti i huie de quo agimos 
judicio, (nempe judicio ſummarum poteſtatum circa 
facra) non magis repugnat, quam en imperium, 


ſummarum poteſtatum i imperio; quod ſupra oftendiſſe | 
ſatis eſt, Legiſlatio præmium pcœenamqus eternam vi 
ſua ferens, et ex ea e ultima judicatia, ſolius eſt 


F Ahe tempore interfatur Chiſtus per Spi- 
ritum 


92 IRE NICUMu: o, 
thath delegated ſome part of his authority 
to them, whom he hath appointed to ex- 
erciſe #t, is ſufficiently plain, and cannot 
be conteſted with any ſhew of argument, 
from the ſolemn inveſtiture and delivery 
of the keys; which are enſigus and em- 
blems of authority; and this repeatedly | 
confirmed by expreſs declarations to the 
ſameeffe& bh. The contrary opinion is that 
. of the Fifth-monarchy men, which 1 555 
is not going to be revived. 6 
We are initiated into Chriſt's kingdom 
by baptiſm, and made his diſciples; and 
ſubjects, by his miniſters. During our 
minority, we are undet tutors and gover- 
nors, in our religious, as well as civil ca- 
pacities. Being ſuppoſed by the law not 
fit. to judge and act for ourſelves, in either 
reſpect, we have others appointed to judge 
and act for us. When we grow up, we 
ritum ſuum judicio divino; neque tamen ſequitur id 


judicium actio humana, niſi intercedente judicio hu- 
mano. Grot · ib. ſub titulo, Non obſtare (judicio ſum- 


marum e Circa Wer quod Chriſtus eſt 
ſummus judex. | 

* hows Matt. xvi. 19. — xvii, 18. John xx. 23. L 
| continug 
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continue to have paſtors and teachers: 
from whom we are ſuppoſed to imbibe our 
religious principles; and to be, farther 
taught and guided by, in the knowledge 
and practice of Chriſtianity. And mauy, 
too many, notwithſtanding all the in- 
ſtruction they receive, are but poorly qua- 
lified to exerciſe. their right of private 
judgement, i in this reſpect, as long as they 
live. Not only the ignorant and illiterate, 
but many others of competent knowledge 
and learning, ſubmit themſelves to the 
guidance of others of thoſe particularly, 
whoſe profeſſion. and office is ſuppoſed to 
qualify them for ſuch. a truſt; and that 
not merely out of indolence and indit- 
ference; but often on account of other 
occupations, other ſtudies and profeſſions ; 
and out of a modeſt diffidence of their 
own judgements; and a becoming ſub- 
miſſion and deference. to the judgements 
of ſuch, as they, on good probability, 
preſume are better able to one for them, 
than they are for themſelves e. 


S : © Vide Grot. ib. P. 228. 
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And thus they may be faid to repoſe a 


kind of implicit faith in the judgement 
of the church ; even of the proteſtant 


church under which they live. Let not 


any one be ſtartled at the expreſſion. 


There is a great difference between the 


making of ſuch a faith neceſſary, by keeping 


the people in ignorance ;' and its becommg 
neceſſary by their own neglect, or inca- 
pacity; or otherwiſe expedient, by a vo- 
luntary and confidential repoſal of it. 


And there will be more or lefs of this 


latter in all proteſtanr, as well as popiſh 
countries, in proportion as men continue 
Ignorant, and incapable, and ſatisfied with 
it: And till it wears off, the beſt expedient 
to ſupply the want of an explicit faith, or 
knowledge, is the teaching of faithful 
paſtors in the doctrines of a ſound and or- 
thodox church. And perhaps it would 


be much better, as well for their real edi- 
fication, as for the peace and unity of the 


church, if the people would be content 
with ſuch teaching; rather than to ſwerve 
from it, and turn afide into vain jangling ; 

whence 
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whenee they come to ſuch a paſs, as nat 
i endure ſound dofirine ; but having itching 
ears, heap to themſelves teachers, who undor- 
and neither what they ſay, nar whertof 
they affirm; deceiving and being deceived *, 

Thus people ſet up to judge for them 
ſelves, before they are duly qualified for 

it: No wonder therefore they ſo often 
_ judge amiſs, It is a an and inja- 

dicious ule of their own judg „ not 
tempered with humility, which err 
them. When they acquire mare true 
chriſtian knowledge, they will be leſ con- 
ceited; and leſs liable to be red to and fro, 
and carried about with every tuind of doa- 
trine, by the fleight of men, and Cunnmg 
craftimmeſs, whereby they lis in wit fo de- | 
ceiue . 

On the other hens * doctrine and 
practice of implicit faith was ſo ſhame- 
fully impoſed upon its vaſſals by the 
church of Rome, that it was high time 
for people to open their eyes, and ta judge 
for themſelves; when they found they 

42 Tim. iv. 3. — ili. 13. Epk. 1% 14. 
29920 | had 
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had been ſo much abuſed by it, and it had 
been made the vehicle of the moſt groſs, 
monſtrous, and abſurd impoſitions. 

Many of thoſe who had emancipated 
themſelves from its ſhackles, held this 
doctrine in ſuch diſdain, and were ſo jea- 
lous of it, that they thought they could 
hardly run far enough from it; and there- 
fore never ſtopt till they got into the con- 
trary extreme. And now this is generally 
looked upon as a bug- bear, quite baniſhed 
from among all ſound proteſtants; and 
ſcarce known to have ſhelter any where out 
of the church of Rome. They think no 
quarter ought to be given it; and any 
one, who ſhould offer a word in its behalf, 
would perhaps be charged, by the author 
of the Confeſſional, as edging towards 

pery. . | 
- Notwithſtanding, I muſt own myſelf fo 
much a papiſt, as to ſay for implicit faith, 
that there is, and ever will be, much of 
it in the world, whether we will or no. 
It creeps into every department of life in 
n of us. It is ID to the very 


neceſ- 


* 


The IMPORTANCE of Unity, &c. of 
neceſſaries of it. We can neither eat, 
drink nor ſleep, without it: Neither ean 
we keep it out of the chorch. or un 
ticle. 

It may not here be improper to peak a a 


word, or two, to the caſe of youth being 
required to ſubſcribe to the Thirty -nine ar- 


ticles of religion, at their een into 


the univerſity of Oxford. 10 


Theſe young perſons are generally in a 
ſtate of minority ; and are not deemed, by 


the laws of their country, to have diſere- 
tion enough for the management of their 


own ſecular affairs.” The municipal law of 


the univerſity is, in this reſpect, perfectly 
conformable to the law of the land in ge. 
neral: And is it not fit'it ſhould be ? 


It cannot be expected they ſhould be better 


qualified to judge of abſtruſe points in di- 
vinity, than of the propriety of laying dut 
their own- money. They have” been hi. 
| therts under guardians and tutors: 


are nectſſar iy fo ſtill. Are they \otwith- | 


ſttanding deſirous of knowing what they 
ſubſcribe ? and reſolved to ſtudy and weigh 
H 


every 


—— 


every article, before they ſignify their af. 
ſens and conſent to. it in writing? If fo, 
they are quite in the right. They are 
much to be commended, and by all means 
to be anCOurages, and aſſiſted in their en- 
If they meet with any. unſur: 
mountable difficulties, which they cannot 
ſubmit to the determination of their ſupe- 
riors, let them with-hold their hands, and 
be content to turn their backs, without 
ſubſcribing at all, until they are better {a+ 
tisfied. . No body compels them to. ſub; 
Kgide > But if they think ft to acquieſce 
in the pudgement of the learned body, into 
which they are going to he incorporated; 
they may fafely ſubioxibe theſe articles, 
though, they may not underſtand them, 
nor have ever read them: And this they 
map 99.1n the fame implicit manner, as 
ey do in à thouſand other wſtances. 
The artieles may; pe conſidered, as an ini- 
4iafipg: lecture, ar as the foundation of a 
ennie of lectureg; which it. is ꝑrpper they 
-thopld pay the like attention to, as to the 
ſubſequent lectures eee them, haſh 


N e pub lick 


of 
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| publick and private. And if it ig not un- 
ſuitahle to the ſtate of grown perſons, as 
men and chtiſtians to pay: a proper de- 
ſtrence to the doctrine of their teachers, 
and to the wiſdom of the church; it i 
much more becoming the modeſty and in- 
genuity of youth, to pay that obedience 
of their underſtanding be of whom 
they come to learn, 

Such ſtudents of * e as are 
defigued, for the miniſtry. of the church, 
muſt of courſe make theſe. articles a part 
of, their ſtudy, as, a neceflary preparation 
for it; their unfeigned aſſent and conſent 
to the doctrines contained in them being 
what they will be again required to ſignify 
in writing. in order to their admiſſion into 
the miniſtry ; and then they are ſuppoſed 
ta. do it more n And Iwill not 
diſſemble my, wilhes, that the Thirtyrnine 
articles religion, and divinity. in general, 
were more ſtudied, and lectured ypon, both 
i1g.publick and priyate, than I doubt they 
are, in both unixerſities. Young, men 


would a * come ſo pborly qualified, 
H 2 when 
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when they offer | themſelves! for holy or- 
ders, as; I ſpeak from experience, J have 
been too often grieved to find them. 
As matters ſtand, ſufficient time is al- 
lowed ſtudents in both univerſities to per- 
uſe and weigh the purport of the arti- 
cles; and either to proceed in their deſigu, 
or betake themſelves to other callings, or 
profeſſions, if they ſcruple ſubſcribing” to 
them. For this is required by our church 
of none, but members of the univerſity, 
clergymen,' or miniſters, and ſchool-ma- 
ſters; though other churches have ex- 
1 this teſt much fartner. 
Fuller obſerves, that in the church of 
England, © no lay perſon,” except as above, 
« Was required to ſubſeribe; no magi- 
4 ſtrate ; none of the commons, according 
to tlie ſeverity in other places. For = 
« perſecuted church of the Engi 
«. Frankford, in Queen Mary's days, Ws 
«« manded ſubſcription to their diſcipline 
„of every man, yea even of woren: 
And the Scotch, in the ainority of 
46 "Rang James, n it of noblemen, 
1 gentlemen, 


* 
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* pentlemen, and courtiers; which here 
« was extended only to men of eccleſi- 
« aſtical functions f. And the holy diſ- 
cipline of the Puritans here in England 
enjoined, «4 That every one, as well men 
„ as women, which defired to be received 
into their . congregation, ſhould make a 

te declaration, or confeſſion of their faith, 
« before the miniſters, and elders, ſhewing 
« himſelf fully to conſent and agree with 
« the doctrine of the church; and ſub- 
« mitting themſelves to the. diſcipline of 
« the. ſame; and the ſame to teſtify, by 
« ſubſcribing thereto, if they can write z. 
And every member of the congregation 
was obliged to render a declaration of his 
faith before the miniſters and elders, 


whenever they thought fit to require it: | | 


Nor were any to be admitted to the com- 
munion, without making a confeſſion of 


f Fuller's Eccleſ. Hiſt. book ix. p. 72. 
„ Biſhop Mad docs Anſwer to Neale, p. 51. The 
quotation is in the words of the original, the gram- 
maticalneſs of which I will not anſwer for. 


| their 
H 3 
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their faith, and — themſelves to 
the diſcipline. ws 412 
From this comparative view, none can 
help acknowledging the moderation of the 
church of England in this reſpect. 
But the author of the Confeſtonu] diſ- 


putes the right of eſtabliſhing confeſſions 


of faith at all“: And denies, that che 
church hath any authority to require 


ſubſcription to articles of faith, or reli- 


ion i. 
1 Its authority i in this reſpect may be de- 
fended even upon the principle of the 
right of private judgement itſelF. For if 
every private chriſtian hath a right to 
judge for himſelf ; every chriſtian ſociety 
muſt have this right, a fortiori. Though, 
if we inguiſh properly in this cafe, it 
was by the prince, that learned divines in 
the church were ordered and authorized, 

to draw up its articles; and it was by his 
authority, or rather by that of the whole 


legiſlature, including church and ſtate, 


that ſubſcription was, and is, required to 
2 ah} of 31. | a P. 88. | 
be 


* 
1435 . 
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be made to them: And this fubſcription is 
made a condition of holding preferment 
by the ſtate, as well as the church. 92 

Indeed, this gentleman diſputes the au- 
thority of the one, as well as the other, 
for requiring any ſuch ſubſcription; in 
whom we have an inſtance of a church of 
England man agreeing with papiſts ant 
diſſenters, in denying princes the autho- 

rity of making laws in church-matters. 
But I hope every prince, either by himſelf, 
or in conjunction with thoſe who {hare 
the government with him, hath power to 
enact laws, for the well - ordering of that 
government, with which he is entruſted: 
And the articles of the church of Eagland 
are part of the law of the land; to which 
the ſame regard ſhould be paid, as to the 
other parts of it; and it is as reaſonable 


to plead exemption from the one, as the - 


other, 
Aman, to qualify himſelf for civil of- 


fices, muſt take ſuch and ſuch oaths; for 


. eccleſiaftical functions, he muſt fubſcribe 


à certain body of articles. If he ſcruple 
H 4 to 
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to take ſuch oaths, he gives up all thoughts 
of ſuch office: And if he ſcruple ſub- 
ſeribing thoſe articles, ſhould he not be 
content to drop the function? 

This is a preliminary condition to be 
complied with. Every man undoubtedly 
may, and ought to think for himſelf, in 
his private capacity. But no private man 
can go farther. If he aſpire to act in a 
publick capacity, he muſt ſubmit to the 
laws appointed by the publick - by thoſe 
who are inveſted with publick authority 
in that reſpect; of whatever nature his 
employment be, whether eccleſiaſtical or 
civil: The ſame rule of conduct ſhould 
be obſerved in the church, as in the ſtate, 
in religious, as in civil concerns. 

Every ſociety likewiſe hath ſurely a na- 
tural right to do every thing nece to 
its own preſervation ; in which general 
right is included that of beſtowing offices. 
Thus a number of travellers have a right 
to chuſe for themſelves a guide for their 
journey: A number of voyagers, a pilot 


for 
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for their ſhip: And a free nation R 
right to chuſe a king. 5 
Hence it follows, that every Coty 
hath a right of preſcribing the conditions, 
on which, and on which alone, it beſtows 
its offices, and every thing elſe relating 
to them, The church of England, as a 
ſociety, beſtows the office of teaching, and 
adminiſtering the word and ſacraments, 
upon condition of ſubſcribing. to her ar- 
ticles of faith and religion : And- herein 
ſhe requires no more than what ſhe hath a 
natural right to require, according to the 
above argument ; by which alone ſuch re- 
quiſition is ſufficiently juſtified. 
But moreover, the depriving her of this 
right would be depriving her of a privilege, 
which every private chriſtian hath a claim 
to—the * of judging for herſelf. The 


& Thus argues 1 Naturaliter ccœtui — | 
x permittitur ea procurare, quæ ad conſervationem ſui 
ſunt neceſſaria: In quo numero eſt functionum appli- 
catio. Ita viatores multi jus habent eligendi guberna- 
torem ſuæ navis; viatores itineris ducem; populus 
liber * Grot. ib. cap. *. ſect. 3. 
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church, the body of chriſtians in general, 
in their publick and collective capacity, is 
denied that privilege by ſome of her mem- 
bers, which they daily -exercife themſelves 
without referve, in U as Wen 'ns 
Private. 
They likewiſe deny her the privilege of 
expreſſing her own ſenſe of ſcripture in her 
own words; which if they themſelves 
werte denied, we ſhould not fail to hear 
ſuch an unreafonable reſtraint laid upon 
chriftian liberty, loudly, and indeed juſtly 
xemonſtrated againft. They will ſubmit 
to no humun explanations of ſeripture to 
no human crerds, or articles of faith what- 
ſdever. But every explanation, or inter- 
pretation, vhich the church makes, muſt be 
expreſſed in che words of ſeripture only!. 
Would they themſelves ſubmit to this in- 
junction which they want to lay upon her ? 
Would they be willing, or even able. to 
bear it? Since they take upon them to 
- preſcribe laws to the church, they ſhould 
at leaſt be well aſſured of the praQticability 


In this they have the dountenance of the old Le- 
velers; who would allow of no argument from ſcripture, 
but in the expreſs words of ſcripture itſelf, p 

0 
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of chem. Let them therefore, to this 
end, try the experiment firft themſelves, 
and apply the rule of expreſſing their fenſe 
of {ctipture in none but ſeripture- words, 


to their own practice; which it is but fair 
they ſhould do; and they will ſoon fin 
what wretched work they would make of 
it. They will be as ready to lay it aſide, 
as David was to put off SauP's arrive; 
which he had not proved. 

Scripture is undoubtedly the beft iu- 
terpreter of ſcripture, as far as it will 
go; and fprritual Things ate beſt compared 
with ſpiritual. But farther explanations. ate 
often neceſſary; in which, from the na- 
ture of the thing, a latitude of expreffion 
muſt be made uſe of: Otherwiſe our li- 
berty will be ſo cramped, that we thall 
every now and then be at a loſs how de 
expreſs ourſelves; and all the fatitude po 
fible is often little enough to cotrve out 
own ſenſe with ckarnefs and precifions 
and to guard againſt mifappreherifian und 
cavil, If we keep to the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture, and the analogy of faith, the mode 
of expreſſion can be attended with no ill 


4 | conſe= - 
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conſequences ; ; otherwiſe the very letter of 
ſcripture, in bad, or unſkilful hands, might 
be turned againſt itſelf, _ 

The Confeſſional furniſhes us with in- 
ſtances of the Calviniſis charging the Re- 
monſirants with cheriſhing the worſt 
meanings under ſcripture-words; and of 
the Remonſtrants bringing the ſame accu- 
{ation againſt another ſet of men v. 

If this rule of rejecting all human ex- 
planations, and ſticking to the words of 
ſeripture only, were always obſerved, the 
province of divinity would lie within a 
very narrow compaſs; and an infinite va- 
riety and profuſion of books, and learned 
labour would be ſaved. There would be 
an end of teaching, and preaching; nor 
would there be any room left for writing 
on this, or any other ſubject in divinity; 
we would have nothing to do, but to read 

our bibles; and, if no human creeds are 
allowed of, we ſhall not have fo much as 
the wa s creed left us. 


"Do. 
Far 
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For what ends then are ſuch rigid terms 
. to the framers of confeflions, 
and articles of faith, but tö tie up their 
Hands, that all others may be free from 
any reſtraint opon their pfinciples? This 
is plainly no more tlian a ſubterfuge, to 
evade the ſubſcribing of any confeſſioti ot 


articles of faith whatſoever. If theſe re- / 


formers” are to have their wills and to go. 
on at this rate, how much of our Chriſti- 
anity will they leave us Jo bo 
With the'like' view, ſyſtetns of abel? 
have been much inveighed againſt, and 
ſyſtematical divines have been arraigned; 
min general terms indeed but in ſuch terms, 
as if there were ſomething monſtrous in 
them]; and as if they were pregnant wil 
I know not what miſchief. But is there 
any thing ſo very bad in ſyſtems, and che 
writers of them, as ſuch? A ſyſtem of 
any ſcience is a methodical combinatidh 
and arrangement of parts, esncurring to 
make one conſiſtent whole: Aud a ſyſtem 
of divinity is, in other words, no 2 
ken a conſiſtent body of diwinity. 


Ga 
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ſhould ©nop be ſuch? Should not every 
whale be ſo; fthy.. framed together, as to 


have the concurrence and; conſent of all 


its parts conſpiting to the formation of it 
Without. which, it would be ſuch a 
motley and ridicalous Pieces 28 the poet 
deſcrihes - V1. 2 10 * rte {1} aer 899 
7 amr — A eee capi u 
ON Naudatun forme — cui unus ei a 
uu pam 
1 hope the haly; ſeripturo Will be al- 
Jowed to be conſiſtent with itſelf in all 5 
arts. Therefore ſurely it is poſſible 
conliſtent. ſcheme of Agenda vt. e 
ay. be dran, from it. The Ten Com- 
Pandas: ate a ſſtem of moral dutiss. 
Ars theꝶ tha worde for that? The Apeſtles 
Aged contains à ſyſtem oß truths, to be 
heli ved. n indeed in ſeripture terms, 16. 
idem verbm; yet in ſubſtanse: ta be found 
Ahere, ls this che realan why that, and 
all other eresds, are condemned Ther 
were creeds befgre there were any written 
geſpelsi for We ſind ze farenges to, end T6- 
igitals 9h lame * of — 
bio. Ct F I 
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kind in, the goſpels themſelves. I. h 
they will let us haye them. 

I own tbere may have been Glems of 
divinity fo clumſily drawn up, and ſo 


e 


awkwardly put. together, as not to harme- 


nize with themſelyes; and glaring con- 
tradictions might perhaps be fqund n 
them. Some likewiſe may contain, 


trines that are incopſiſtent. with the aan 


logy.of faith, Let ſuch, if ſuch there be, 
be pointed aut, and rejected. But let not 
all {yſtematical, and regular writings be 
condemned- in the lump, for the. fake of 
them, Sytematical writers ae much 
diſdained, for their being nartow - minded, 
and too much . cramped and conbned in 


their, notions, ., Theix. notions, I preſume, 


are grounded upon, Jeripture, hy which 


their minds are limited; and within which | 
I am ſure they may find room gnovgh. to | 


expatiate, . If others contend, far: tran(- 
greſſing theſe bounds,, to themſęlves be it, 


We baue na ſuch, cup, nor. he ehurches 
Gal. l noritiony ie 5: 
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I wih ſuch conſiderations as theſe may 
contribute. to overcome that averſion, 
2 many have conceived againſt fy- 

ſtems in eneral ; and plead fo far in their 
behalf, that they may have fair quarter 

Piven them. For it is with no particular 
view to the church of. England, any other- 

wiſe than | as it is a. branch of the, catho- 
lick church of Chriſt, profeſſing a con- 
ſiſtent "et of doctrines, that I have offered 
this * apology for ſyſtems of divinity; 
which are alone quarteled with. For I 
do Hot find, that ſyſtems in other ſciences 
are at all diſapproyed of; a ſhrewd'fign 
that there is ſomething worſe ar bottorn; 
which this is but a veil for. 0 be 
To chat hath been faid concerning the 
nent of private judgetnent, it may not be 
amiſs to add a 8 conſiderations on the 
evereiſe of that right. 
And Here fure © ſons decorum ſhould be 
obſetved in this reſpect; ſome regard _ 

by Tidividbals* to the whole body; a 
ſome degree of veneration ſhould” be 
xeckoned due from private chriſtians, in 
* judging 
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judging for themſelves, to the judgement 

of cbt who bear rule over them, and wateh 

for their fouls,” attending continually on this 
very thing. 

The exercife of * private judgement is 
not only the right, but the duty of all 
chriſtians, as far as they have it in their 
power; that they may be able to gee” a 
reaſon of the hope that is in them. 

But let them at the ſame time fe. 
member, that this judgement of theirs is 
private; in virtue of which, they can have 
no right, or pretence, to dictate to others 
much leſs to the church in general—and 
much leſs ftill ſhould they ſet up their 
own judgements in oppoſition to hers—to 
thwart and contradict it—diſdain all de- 
| ference to her judgement; and aſſume ſuch 

a ſelf-ſufficiency, as ſets itfelf n all 
government and control. 

Every good chriſtian, and every peabe⸗ 
able member of ſociety, in the exerciſe of 
his private judgement, how far ſoever lie 
is capable of carrying it, will put the moſt 
favourable conſtruction upon doctrines and 

; I ordi- 
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ordinances, grown venerable by age; and 


long ago eſtabliſhed by lawful authority. 


He will endeavour to bring his own ſen- 
timents into a conformity to them, as far 
as is conſiſtent with the clear dictates of 
reaſon and ſcripture. He will be more in- 
clined, when doubts ariſe, to ſuſpe& ſome 
error in his own apprehenſions, ſome 
fallacy in his own reafonings, than in de- 


ciſions grounded on ſuch reſpectable ſanc- 
tions. He will proceed with the utmoſt 


caution; and will get the beſt informa- 
tion he can have, for the ſolving of his 
doubts and difficulties. He will add prayer 


to ſtudy; and beſeech God to illuminate 
his underſtanding, rectify his errors, 
and to grant him a right apprehenſion, 
in this, and all other reſpects. And 
if, after all his endeavours, he finds 


himſelf under a neceſſity of differing 
in judgement from his ſuperiors, he will 


keep his ſentiments to himſelf; unleſs 


he thinks it will be more for the good of 
religion to divulge them: In which caſe, 


| Ie will do it with modeſty, deference, and 


opcungſs 
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openneſs to conviction; ot | contentious, 
heady, high-minded—not deſpiſing govern- 
ment, nor preſumptuous, and ſelf-willed ; but 
afraid to ſpeak evil of dignities*®, Though 
he be ever ſo fully perſuaded in his own 
mind; he will caſt down his own reaſon- 
ings, rather than deſtroy the unity, or 
diſturb the peace, of the church: That 
charity which he owes to all mankind, he 
will think is more eſpecially due to the 
eſtabliſhed church—that charity, which 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things*. 

He will conſider, that under a free and | 
ſettled government, every man is ſuppoſed 
to have given his conſent, either expreſsly, 
or tacitly, by himſelf, or his repreſenta- 
tives, to all its laws and injunctions ; and 
that there is but one, and the ſame rule to 
judge by, in all cafes, relating to all the 
parts of it, in church and ſtate: And as 
in the ſtate we are to ſubmit to all its laws, 
enacted by lawful authority, which are 


9 


n 2 Tim. iii. 4. 2 Pet. ii. 10. 
a I Cor. X111, 7. 


12 agree- 
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agreeable to its conſtitution ; and have a 
tendency to preſerve, and not to over- 
throw, and deftroy it: So in the church, 
while her antient conſtitution is preſerved; 
and no innovations in doctrine, nor in- 
croachments of power, are made, or at- 
tempted; here the ſubject hath no cauſe 
to complain; nor any pretence to with- 
draw his ſubmiſſion, or exerciſe his right 
of private judgement ; ſo far as to diſturb 
the peace of the church; to excite jea- 
louſies; or foment diviſions in, or ſepara- 
tions from her. 

The church of England cannot be juſtly 
charged with any attempts of theſe kinds. 
With regard to doctrine, it hath been al- 
ready obſerved, that it is invariably the 

ſame, as it was, when firſt ſettled at the 
Reformation; no formal alterations having 
been made in it; nor any conſiderable de- 
parture from it; whatever hath been the 
caſe with regard to individuals; who may 
have held opinions different from, or con- 
trary to, the eſtabliſhed faith and doc- 
trine; which are not to be placed to her 

| £1 account, 


| 
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account, as long as the foundation laid in 
her articles, conformably to ſcripture, 
ſtandeth ſure; and ſhe holds faſt the pro- 
feſſion of them. | 

With regard to power, the moderation 
of our church i known unto all men, and 
is often praiſed by foreigners, and others, 
who are not of her communion. Her go- 
vernment is ſo far from making any en- 
croachments; that it is neceſſarily re- 
ſtrained, in the exerciſe of diſcipline, and 
all outward juriſdiction, by her being in- 
corporated with the ſtate. This want of 
a ſtricter diſcipline is often lamented by 
her beſt friends, and the reſtoration of it is 
much wiſhed for by herſelf v. But that is 
become the leſs practicable, on account of 
her powers having been farther abridged by 
the toleration, The exemption: of ſuch 
numerous bodies from her juriſdi&ion, is 
what ſhe hath little cauſe. to regret, as it 
renders her burden the lighter : But it is 
matter of real grief and concern to her, 
that too many libertines, within her own 
boſom, are ready enough to take advantage 
? See the Commination- office. 
I 3 from 
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from hence, for ſpurning at her authority, 
and bidding defiance to her laws; as they 
know they have an eaſy way to evade 
them. Hence her cenſures are in a great 
meaſure laid aſide, or otherwiſe are difte- 
garded. Her laws are not carried into 
execution; and are encroached upon by 
prohibitions from the temporal courts 7 
And the convocation never ſits now to do 
buſineſs. This hath expoſed her to the 
inſults, not only of ſuch as are without; 
but even of her own gremial ſons; thoſe 
who eat of her bread, lifting up their heel 
againſt ene 

On the other hand, we have reaſon to 
be thankful to the Divine Providence, and 
under it, to our governors in church and 
ſtate, for having preſerved to our church 
the privileges, which the doth ſtill enjoy. 
If ſhe is deprived of any of her original 
powers; ſhe eſcapes the aum of exerciſing 
them: And if in ſome things ſhe is overs 
ruled by the ſtate; ſhe derives, from her 
coalition with it, the ſupport, ſtrength, 
and — wal bars common conſtitution. 
; 22 The 
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The controverſy, ſo warmly debated, 


at the end of the laſt,” and beginning of 


the preſent century, about the rights aud 


privileges of the convocation, though it 
then produced nothing but heat, and a 
ſuſpenſion of thoſe very rights and privi- 


leges; yet they have been the better 


cleared up, and aſcertained; by this con- 
troverſy; and it ſerves as a caution to all 
future convocations, when their delibera- 
tions are called for, to obſerve greater 
temper in their debates. And it is hoped 
the time is not very diſtant, when the 
wiſdom of government may ſee reaſon for 
a convocation to tranſact buſineſs; which 
will be of the higheſt importance and be- 
nefit to this church; if properly conducted, 
and brought to a happy iſſue. 

If the coercive powers of the bnd 
are reſtrained, ſhe enjoys the powers of 
perſuaſion in their full force; which are 
derived from a higher authority, and ſa- 
vour of the primitive ſimplicity of paſtoral 
power. And theſe ſpiritual powers, when 
properly exerted, carry ſuch force and 
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energy with them, as renders the exerciſe 


of any temporal power the leſs neceſſary; 


and the want of it to be the leſs regretted. 

It is not to be diſſembled, that our diſ- 
eipline is fallen into ſo relaxed a ſtate, as 
not to be many removes from Eraftianiſm. 
Vet even this hath its advantages, as we 
have partly ſeen: To which may be added, 
that the imputation of an enſlaving, tyran- 
nical, hierarchy cannot, with any juſtice, 
be applicable to our church at preſent, 
whatever it might have been heretofore; 
though it is as liberally applied to her 
now, as if ſhe were in the zenith of her 


power, and enforced it with the utmoſt ri- 


gour. Indeed, an hierarchy, as ſuch, hath 
nothing ty rannical, or even arbitrary, in 


the idea of it. The title is venerable; it 


being a government in ſacris, adminiſtered 
by perſons of a ſacerdotal character; which 
therefore the church of England hath a 
juſt claim to, though it was never af- 
fected by her. And if uſed only by way of 
diſtinction from preſby terian, or rather in- 
* * which is partly 

2 admi- 
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adminiſtered by laymen, it hath nothing 
improper. or invidious in it. But this ſa - 
cred. government having been abuſed by 

the church of Rame to the worſt of pur - 
poſes, uſurping dominian over men's faith, 
and lording it over God's heritage, in a moſt 
cruel and tyrannical manner, the idea of 
deſpotick power was transferred to the 
hierarchy of the church of England, by 
thoſe who were diſaffected towards her; 
and the imputation, however unde» 
ſervedly, hath been induſtriouſly Propar | 
gated ever ſince, _. 

The church of England 833 all 
pretoiſious .to ſupremacy; and acknow- 
ledges the King's Majeſty. to be, under 
Chriſt, the ſupreme head of the church, 
as well as of the ſtate. This acknow- 
ledgement is founded in the act of ſub- 
miſſion, made to King Henry VIII, which 
continued in force during the reign of 
Edward, VI, and was revived 1 Elizabeth. 
An oath was framed in recognition of 
this ſupremacy; and enjoined to be taken 
E all pfficers and 2 ann 
an 
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and civil. The thirty: ſeventh article of re- 
ligion agrees with this oath; and ſo do 
the canons of 1603. Our church teaches 
obedience to be paid, by all orders and 
ranks. of men, to our Sovereign Lord the 
King: And the government which ſhe 
claims, and exerciſes, is only a ſubordi- 
nate one, for the more regular and decent 
proviſion” for, and obſervation of, the di- 
vine worſhip, and ordinances; and for the 
neceflary maintenance of order and diſ- 
cipline, - She ſets up no imperium. in im- 
70, to thwart, or curb, the civil govern» 
ment; as the church of Nome doth in 
countries ſubject to her makes no en- 
croachments on the laws of the ſtate, nor 
claſhes with it in any reſpect. She holds 
no principles inimical to, nor derogatory 
from, the ſecular government; and main- 
tains ſuch only, as are conformable to it, 
and contribute to its ſupport. The law of 
the church, is the civil and canon law, in- 
terpreted, and carried into execution, not by 
clergymen, but civilians; who preſide over, 
5 occupy,” her courts; and almoſt all 
the 
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the eccleſiaſtical courts of we kingdom 
are kept by laymen. 

This, indeed, hach been ied” as one 
of the principal objections againſt the go- 
vernment of our church. But it comes 
with no good grace from thoſe, Who place 
ſo much of their diſcipline in the hands 
of lay perſons, not profeſſing the law, nor 
ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by any ſuperior 
qualifications for their office. The biſhops 
are cenſured for devolving ſo much of 
their power upon their chancellors; and 
yet the hierarchy is thought to have too 
much power ſtill. In the days of popiſh ig- 
norance, few, beſides the clergy, had much 
knowledge of the law; and they bare a 
great ſway in our courts of law, in ge- 
neral a; the people being kept in ignorance 
of that, as well-as all other branches of 
ſcience. When learning began to be cul- 
an 3 the ſtudy of the low, . ſo 


Ry 


= Antiently "the od of 4 — * 5 
rolls; the clerks in chancery, and of the exchequer; 
were all clergymen. And the clerks of the King's 


vr, and of parliament, were clergymen alſo. 


uſef * 
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uſeful a part of it, was not neglected. 
This by degrees became a diſtin& profeſ- 
fion ; and our courts: of law were occu- 
pied by laymen, in proportion as they be- 
came learned in it. The clergy, of courſe, 
were then leſs wanted in that department; 
and the Reformation taking place, there 
was ſufficient employment for them in 
promoting it; and in the more proper 
ſtudies. and duties of their function, in 
conſequence: of it; which in truth con- 
tinue to be the moſt proper for them ſtill, 
They therefore withdrew. from the ſtudy 
and practice of rhe civil law, which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, was foreign to their pro- 
feſſon: Or, rather, they gave place to 
thoſe, who devoted themſelves to this 
particular ſcience; and who therefore are 
juſtly deemed to be the beſt ſkilled in it; 
and beſt qualified to adminiſter and diſpenſe 
it. Their merit of courſe entitles them to 
the emoluments of it. And they un- 
doubtedly would think it an injurious en» 
croachment, if the Flergy were naw to 
en them in it. 

Thee 


- 


hs 
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There is nothing intolerant in the con- 
ſlitution of the church of England; and 
Rapin, a profeſſed preſbyterian, doth her 
the juſtice to acknowledge, < that he doth 
% not find in her principles, or doctrines, 
% any thing repugnant to n or 
« tending to violence. 
The preſbyterian government is much 
extolled for its mildneſs and moderation; 
its principles of liberty and popularity; 
and its freedom from the ſhackles of 
churchmen. This government was once 
_ eſtabliſhed over this nation; and from the 
teſt 'of experience, the ſureſt of all others, 
we have no reaſon to admire. it fo much, 
in preference to that of the church of 
England. 
If we examine that platform of = 
pline, which was long ſo ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended for ; and which at length prevailed 
to be ſet up, upon the ruins of the church 
of England; and was exerciſed for a 
while ; we ſhall ſoon be convinced of the 
difference between them; and perceive, 


_ 7 Rapin's Hiſt, of England, 1 1632. 


which 
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which hath the beſt title to meekneſs, and 
moderation; and which is to be thought 
the more arbitrary and tyrannical; and 
even ſeditious, and dangerous to govern- 
ment. | 
This diſcipline, in an account given of 
it, extracted from the writings of the Pu- 
ritans themſelves, who lived under the 
reign of Queen El:zabeth, appears to have 
had a manifeſt tendency to the overthrow 
of her Majeſty's government and prero- 
gative, as well in cauſes civil, as eccleſi- 
aſtical, in the following inſtances, among 
many others—In depriving her Majeſty 
of all right to patronage in the church— 
By claiming the laſt appeal, and the ſu- 
preme authority, in all cauſes and matters 
eceleſiaſtical By making her Majeſty ſub- 
Je& to the cenſures, and excommunica- 
tions of their elderſhips, and other aſſem- 
blies—By authorizing certain magiſtrates, 
even to depoſe their ſovereign, either by 
war, or otherwiſe, if he ſeemed to them 
to break covenant—By teaching that the 
government of the commonwealth muſt 
4 cf "i 
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be framed to the government of the 
church; whereby it muſt of courſe be 
made republican. They farther. claimed 
an immunity of the revenues of perſons 
eccleſiaſtical, from publick impoſitions. 
They were for abrogating, or changing, 
the greateſt part of the laws of the land. 
They arraigned the juſtice of the realm; 
and diſdained the authority of the chri- 
ſtian magiſtrate. 
Theſe, and many other dangerous doc- 
trines, and enormous claims, they boldly 
taught, and peremptorily inſiſted upon; 
even threatening they ſhould prevail, in 
ſpight of the Queen and council, and all 
that oppoſed them: And they proved as 
good as their word. For they adhered ſo 
cloſely to their plan, that they perſevered 
in urging it, during the beſt part of 
three long reigns, for the ſpace of above 
eighty years; when at length they car- 
ried it into execution with a vengeance; 
and put it in practice, in the whole, 
and every part, attended with ſuch 
T9, ene 92 conſe- 


12 
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| ſequences, as are too well known, and 
* too painful to relate *. 
 Kapin's account of the principles of 
his friends, the Preſbyterians, is not much 
more favourable, than the foregoing one. 
But his character of their own offspring, 
| the Independents, is much worſe. He 
1 ſays, Their principles were very proper 
1 « to put the kingdom in a flame, as they 
17 « did effectually. With regard to the 
Ft . « ſtate, they abhorred monarchy ; and ap- 
& proved only of a republican govern- 
« ment. And as to religion, their prin- 
* ciples,” he ſays, were contrary to thoſe 
« of all the reſt of the world. They 
« were not only averſe to epiſcopacy ; but 
« would not ſo much as endure ordinary 
« miniſters in the church. They main- 
te tained, every man might pray in pub- 
« lick, exhort his brethren, interpret the 
* See Strype's Life of Archbiſhop 7/hitgift, Ap- 
pendix to Book 1v. N* iii; where what hath been here 
advanced may be ſeen more at large, in one view 
with references to the writings of thoſe Puritans, 


from which the whole was extracted, by the author 
l of Foxes and Firebrands. 


« ſcrip= 
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«« ſcriptures, according to the talents God 
„ had endowed him with. It was the 
particular intereſt of theſe men ſo to 
<« manage, that the government of the 
„ ſtate ſhould be changed, or rather over- 
« thrown; well knowing their __ could 


never abet AM in r of 
This 


© The Lifſeaters now 81 moſtly Independents ; but, 
I hope, are become more moderate in their principles. 
The laws that were made againſt them, in general, 
after the Reſtoration, Rapin acknowledges, were ne- 
ceſſary to the church of England, for ſelf- preſervation; 
as they were always irreconcilable enemies to it; and 
their principles tended to the utter ruin of it; which 
they aimed at, in order to change it for their own 
diſcipline. And, unleſs they ſhew themſelves better 
diſpoſed towards it, it 1s humbly ſubmitted to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature, whether it would not be ſtill 
proper to keep thoſe Jaws in force, by way of precau- 
tion, and in terrorem? Nor can they complain, that 
any other uſe hath been made of them; as, I believe, 
they cannot produce a ſingle inſtance of their- having, 
in theſe times, been put in execution againſt them. 
See Rapin ib. ad ann. 1640, and 1044-8. 

The reader may obſerve, that, throughout this trea- 
tiſe, the authors that are quoted, againſt the diſſenters, 
are * ſuch as are of their own perſuaſion; 

K it think 
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This retroſpect, I own, goes beyond the 

deſign of theſe papers: Nor ſhould it ever 
have appeared, had it not been in a manner 
extorted, by the panegyricks, which I ſee 
are now publiſhing, on the characters and 
merits of thoſe preſbyterian and indepen- 
dent divines, whoſe real principles are here 
'briefly delineated—A publication, which 
can anſwer no end, but to irritate and en- 
flame; and to revive grievances, which, 
on all hands, had been better buried in ob- 
livion -. This plainly betrays a working 
of the old leven out anew; and ill ac- 
companies. any ſolicitations for farther in- 

dulgence, to a ſpirit, which forebodes no 
good uſe that is likely to be made of it, 

in caſe it ſhould be granted. I hope I may 
be excuſed, for ſtepping thus far out of my 
way; to animadvert upon a deſign, ſo con- 
trary to that of theſe papers. | 
think favoyrably of them; or at leaſt are moderate 
churchmen. And that the authority of all high-church 
Writers is ſtudiouſiy avoided, unleſs recourſe is ſome- 
times had to it, for the proof of facts. 


nA dee the Non-conformiſts memorial, now publiſhing | 
: in numbers 8. oy | | 
| 5 | To 
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To proceed. Nearly allied to the que- 
ſtion concerning the right of private 
judgement, is that relating to chriſtian li- 
berty; or liberty of conſcience, as it is 
called: By which, I ſuppoſe, is meant, 
the liberty of following the dictates of 
conſcience, in all the outward acts of re- 
ligious worſhip. For conſcience itſelf is 
very ſafe ; nor can any force be put upon 
it, with regard to its inward: feelings and 
ſenſations 3 which it is always at n 
liberty to attend to. 

Mr. Locke, in the preface to his letters 
on toleration, hath theſe words Ab- 
ſolute liberty, juſt and true liberty, 
« equal and impartial liberty, is the thing 
& which we ſtand in need of.” This no- 


tion of liberty, entertained by ſo great a 


man, the author of the Confaſtoual, and 
his followers, have: not failed to avail 
_ themſelves of; and they have extended it 
much farther, Lam perſuaded, than Mr. 
Locle ever intended. Abſolute: liberty is 
not only romantick and enthuſiaſtical in 
the notion of it; but it is inconfiſtent 
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with thoſe other. conditions, of its being 
juſt and true, equal and impartial ; and 
would be even deſtructive of itſelf. For 
a ſtate of abſolute liberty would be a ſtate 


of anarchy and confuſion ; in which every 


man would do what would be right in his 
own eyes, and would be making his own 
will law; the conſequence of which 
would be, that we ſhould have neither 
law, nor liberty, Every man would be 
"encroaching on the liberty of his neigh- 
bour. The weak would become a prey 
to the ſtrong; and the many, ſlaves to a 
few; and thoſe the worſt among them. 
Even theſe would be ſlaves 'too—ſlaves to 
the greateſt tyrants of all others to their 
-own tyrannous luſts and paſſions. Inſo- 
much that, if mankind were indulged 
with liberty to the extent implied in the 
term abſolute, they could not contrive how 


they might be deprived of it more effec- 


. tually. And, if there are any ſuch, whom 
- nothing leſs than abſolute liberty will ſa- 
tisfy, they muſt go to ſeek it among the 
wild Arabs ; for I am ſure they will 


not 
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not find it in any civilized eon ug. 
eanthc: "04: 

Monſieur Pufendorſ obſerves, 66 That 
e an abſolute liberty would be fo far from 
« being uſeful, that it would, indeed be 
« deſtructive to human nature; aud that 
6 therefore. the binding and. reſtraining it, 
« with laws, is highly conducive to the; 
« good, and to the ſafety. of mankind.“ 
And he obſerves. farther, ( That an abſo- 
“ lute liberty, void of all impediment, 
<< and of all defect, is applicable to God 
« alone; and is the nobleſt attribute of 
his ſupreme eſſence a perfection, not 
4 only infinite in itſelf, bot accompanied 
too with infinite power v. And again, 
% Whoever,” ſays he, „ becomes à ei- 
e tizen, he reſigns up his natural liberty, 
“ and ſubjects himſelf to à governing 
« power; which includes the right of life” 
„and death; and at whoſe command he 
„ muſt conſent to do many things, which 


6 * he greatly diſlikes, and abſtain from | 


W pufendorff a Lay of Nature and Nations, Ch. x. 
. 


* 
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many things which he eagerly de. 


ſires 

True and juſt liberty conſiſts in Val 
dience to law, by which it ſhould ever be 
regulated, as Cicero very wifely obſerves, 
fervi legum ergo fumus, ut liberi eſſe poſſimus v. 
And Mr. Locke himſelf elſewhere acknow- 
led es, „ That where there is no law, 

ab; is no freedom.” This is far ſhort 
of abſolute freedom, in the ftrict ſenſe of 
the word; 'which Mr. Loche could never 
mean it in: Aud therefore, as every au- 
thor ' ought in candor to be interpreted 
by himſelf, he muſt be underſtood in x 
qualified ſenſe; but, being rather heated 
by his ſubject, when he was pleading for 
liberty, he let this ungvarded expreſſion 
dtop flom him; and, under the authority 
ef his name it hath been carriediuto 
ſuch an extravagant r dare ay: 
he e en nab bet 


: 
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Chriſtian liberty, ag well as the righr 
of private judgement, are privileges, which. 
cannot be valued at too high. a rate: But 
theſe are privileges, which may be abuſed, 
by being carried to extremes in the uſe of 
them: And extremes in the beſt . things 
aro always the moſt pernicious, The un- 
happy: diſſentions and diviſions, civil as 
well as religious, Which prevail among 
us, are me lancholy proofs, of this great 
truth; there being no one cauſe, to which 
they may more juſtly be imputed; than to 
the abuſe of theſe privileges: And, if we 
do not think more ſoberly of ourſelves, 
in this reſpect, than we are at preſent wont 
to think; we may be convinced of our 
error, when perhaps it will be too late to 
receive any benefit from the conviction. 

Poſſibly we may profit by examples 
— from former times. Liberty of con- 
ſeience was the cant word of Oliver Crom- 
avell:; which he pretended. to be very zea- 
lous for. We are informed of him, That 
he headed the greateſt part of his army 
4 with Angbapt: , Antinomians, Seekers, 
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« or Sparatiſts, at beſt; and wal he tied 
« them all together, by the point of A- 
& berty" conſcience; which was the com- 
mon intereſt; wherein they all united.“ 
And, in defence of it, they contended; 
That the civil ' magiſtrate: had nothing 
eto do, in matters of religion, by eon- 
«-{traint, or reſtraint; ; but that every man 
64 kant. not only hold, and believe; bur 
«-preach, -and ao, in this reſpect, what he 
46 pleaſed =, ANC 20 £2.41 BY IL JULI : £13615 
The hiftory of thoſe diſtracted times 
holds out a faithful mirrour to us; in 
which, if uttebtively peruſed, we cannot 
fail to trace our own likeneſs; and Yiſ- 
cover the fame latitudinafian iprinciples 
coming round again; which, if they»grow 
upon us, we fhall be as much bewildeted 
by, as unſettled, as diſlocated! and asJiſu- 
nited, as the ſectaries of thoſe days were; 
and likewiſe as looſe from all den wy 
principle in reality, as _— at alt g 
rolly came to be. 28 
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- Conſcious however of the neeeſſity of 
ſome band of union, at leaſt i in appearance: 
ſubſcription. to che ſeriptures alone is pro- 
poſed, as what would anſwer! all the in- 
tents and purpoſes of ſubſeription hat- 
ſoever: Whereas it really would anſwer 
no other end, than that of an unlimited 
latitude, which alone is aimed lat; ſo-cons 
trary to all erde 8 all the purpoſes 
— r. 7 4 F&Y 9113: 11 | ace ie - 5tna} 77 ick 
For the — — Abag bay teach 
us, that the ſeriptures alone, though all 
things neceſſary and ſufficient to ſalvation 
are plainly taught in them, yet are not a 
ſufficient preſervative to themſelves, from 
being miſunderſtood, and wreſted, by thoſe 
that are unlearned, and | unfiable, unto. their 
un deſtructiand. Fhis is what ſcripture 
hey informs us of., It is therefore the 
higheſt abſurdity to think, that; a vague 
ſubſcription to theſe ſame ſeriptures ſnould 
be an effectual preſervative: againſt all 
| thoſe: falſe doftrines; which have, age after 
age, been grafted upon them; and ſhould 
12 2 Pet. i lll, 16, * N | 
"NY along 
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138 IRENICUM: o,, 
alone prove an adequate means of uniting 
us in the ſame judgement, concerning the 
great truths contained in them. 
Hence the wiſdom of the church hath, 
in all ages, found it expedient and neces 
fary, to guard arid fence about them, with 
more explicit declarations of ſuch doc- 
trines, as ſlie perceived were in orf 
being perverted from their juſt and pri- 
mitive ſenſe; eſpecially if they were ſome 
of the moſt fundamental ones, that were 
ſtruck at; and, by all the prudent means 
in her power,; to be watchful over the ſa- 
cred: truſt: committed to her; and to keep 
the word of God from . eee 
Waben dali uu 

But ſuppoſing ſubſcription: to che auh 


_—_ alone were to take place ſuppoſing 
no other teſt were required, than a deela- 


ration, that a man was a chriſtian and 
a proteſtant; and that, as ſuch; he re- 
% ceiued the revelation of the will of God, 
contained in the ſcriptures of the Old 
and New. Teſtament; as the rule of his 
„ 2 Cor. ii. 17.—1/. 2. ; 
35 7 $4 9905 2 66 faith 8 
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« faith and practice, would all ftand to 
this teſt? would this give univerſal 1 
i faction as! 30 22010 122 rns \ 
A conſiderable body of proteſtant ke 
ſenters ſoon entered a caveat againſt this 
teſt; and prayed to parliament, that the 
petition for this" reduelt miglit not de 
granted; alledging, among fevetal other 
reaſons, « that à very great number of pro- 
«« reftant diſſenters, miniſters; and others, 
„would be diflatisfied, if the intended al- 
"'teration were to take place. Arid;/with 
regard to thoſe that would be ſatĩsſied fot 
the” preſent, are they quite füre, tllat all 
would continue long in the ſame" mind! 
Thar ſome farther alteratior iti the mode 
of ſubſeription would not be wanted? 
Whether ſome would not be for fefinitig 
upon it — and for making ſofit reſerves, 
ſome exceptions,” and explanations of the 
ſenſe, in S they ſubſerited, or de. 
OE They now propoſe to ſabſctibe 
a certain form of words, to be obſerved 
by all; Poſſibly, ſome may be found, who 
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will not laden in DF: ard, but their 
own. 

Dr. ne Shpproves. of fubGribing 
to the ſcriptures; at all. It ſeems need- 
« leſs, or enſnaring, ſays he, to ſub- 
40 ſeribe even to the ſcriptures themſelves. 
66 If to any particular canon, or copy, &c. 
10 enſnaring-; becauſe of the many real 
4 doubts in thoſe things. If not, it is quite 
6 ſuperfluous, . from the latitude allowed. 
And I am really ſo far of his mind, that 
if we are to have no other ſubſcription, 
than ſuch a one to the ſoriptures, that may 
as well be let alone; and we may even be 
without any ſubſcription at all. 

Many with for a new tranſlation, * the 
Bible And ſome may ſcruple ſubſcribing 
till that i 18 made, But who will enſure A 
Wem approbation of it, when it is 
made One may be for ſubſcribing to 
this trauſlation, and another to that; and 
ſome, to no tranſlation, or verſion, at all, 
Swen or modern: But may: think it Aale 


„ Ld 
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C Eflay on Man, N. li. p. 353. 
to 
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to go to the fountain- head, and ſubſeribe 


to the ſeriptures in their original lan- 


guages; which, to be ſure, they muſt all 
of courſe be well acquainted with. And 


ſtill there may be ſome, who will not reſt 
even here. One party may be for ſub- 


ſcribing to the original Hebrew; and be 


ſticklers for the Hebrew verity: While 


others may give the preference to the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch. Some will chuſe to 
ſubſcribe to the Alexandrian copy: Some 
perhaps to the Vatican; and ſome to 
neither. 

What editions of the original will they 
all agree to ſubſcribe to? Or, 1s it likely 
they would come to an agreement about 


any? It is well known there are many 


various readings in the ſeveral MSS. of 
the Greek Teſtament; And many likewiſe 
have of late been diſcovered in the Hebrew 


MSS. of the Old Teffament. Who will 


undertake to furniſh the clue, that ſhall 
lead us through all this labyrinth! And 
how many, in the uſe of their own pri- 
vate judgement each, would invariably 


follow 


on as 


— ” a 
_ . hy " a” +» 6,0 „ * * — — — — n 4 * ” 1 * Pas - 
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follow him throughout? When hs 
are ſeized with ſuch a ſpirit of refinement, 
there is ho gueſſing how far it will carty 
them. Their delicacy is offended at the 
thoughts of human articles, and formu- 
laries, and human interpretations of ſcrip- 
ture. This others, perhaps, would be apt 
to call great arrogance, perverſeneſs, and 
felf-ſufficiency. Can they ſhew us any an- 
gelick articles? or direct us to any divine 
interpretations of the ſcriptures ;. beſides 
what is contained in the ſcriptures them- 
felves? | 

But while they live among men, they 
muſt ſubmit to the common laws of hu- 

manity; ſomething of which will ſtick to 
them, in ſpite of all they can do to diveſt 
themſelves of it: And they muſt go out 
of the world, to be quite free from the 
impertinence of other people, every now 
and then interpoſing itſelf. The ſcriptures 
were written by men, though dictated by 
the Spirit of God; and were conveyed 
down to us by the channel of frail mor- 
tals: Nor can they be received, but 
through the unhallowed hands of fallible 
ereatures, 
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ereatures; whatever defilements * may 
be thought to h. e! from 
am. F 

I have read of a man, Who would not 
hawk the approach of any human inven- 
tions to the worſhip, or word of God. 
This made him cut out of his Bible the 
contents of the chapters; and the running- 
titles of the leaves; and thus he reduced 
it to the bare text, diveſted of binding 
and cover ; though yet he could not, for 
the life of him, contrive how to diſcharge 
it of the paper, on which, nor of the ink, 
with which, it was printed. And this 
ſame angelick man purſued the principle 
of ſeparation ſo far, that at length he 
withdrew from all ſociety with men, leſt he 
ſhould communicate with them in their 
ſins. And in this condition he continued, 
till his children lay dead in the houſe 
about him; and he became utterly undble 
to help himſelf?, 


£ " 


* Biſhop Stillingfleet s nen on Phil. iii. 10 From 
Ball againſt Can. 


What 
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What now is to be done? We hence 
plainly ſee the neceſſity of ſome medium 
ſome line to be drawn. I could give ſuch 
refiners a hint to this purpoſe, if they could 
help me to get over one objection: And that 
is, To take their Bibles as they find them. 
This might ſerve their turn to all intents 
and purpoſes; were it not, that the church 
here interferes again; under whoſe autho- 
rity they muſt receive them by tradition, 
through the ſeveral ages of her exiſtence ; 

as ſhe aſſumes to be the keeper, and wit- 
4 neſs, of holy writ.” And this unluckily 
makes one, in part, of her 7 e 


articles. . 
This however is the caſe: F. or as the 


oracles of God, in the Old Teſtament, 
were committed unto the Fewy/b church ; 
ſo'are the divine oracles of both Old, and 
New, committed to the care of the Chri- 
ſtian church: Whence ſhe is properly 
ſtiled, The pillar and ground, or, as it is in 
the margin, the ſtay, of the trutbe. 


© 1 Tim, iii. 18. 


This 
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This 1 Aud this düthorit * al 
cribet} 1 hürch, And Mantra by 
Calvin himfelf; for. While take His own 
Words. The Lord, ſaith he, 10 re 
« cmmelldeth the autllortty of his church, 
e that when it 18 violated, Ms reek6ns Be 
« own to be diminifhed. Neither 8 it of 
« ſmall” itypottapce,: that the church is 
* called, be Pillar, and lay, , the truth 4 
« and the houſe 155 God B y which words 
4% Paul fig nifleth, that to t Nay the truch 
« of God 1 us fail in the world, the 
« church is a faithful keeper of it; bees 
« God's will was to Have the prviching 
« of His word ker ore, by her miniſtry, 
«and labour; and ſo to approve himfelf 
to us às the Father of his houſehold, 
« while. he thus feedeth üs with ſpiritual 
« nouriſhments ; and procureth | all things 
« that A” for 4 our. ſalvation. 4 8 1 
n 


"8 Bia + ejus begebe) anharcite Stent (Do- } 
minus) ut dum ills violatur, ſui ipſius imminutam oen- 
ſeat. Neque enim parvi momenti eſt, quod voitur co- 
lumna, et firmamentum veritatis, et domus · Dei. Qui- 
dus verbis ſignificat Paulus, ne intereidat verifas Dei in 
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14h IRENICUM: o. 
In a word, ſubſcription to the ſcriptures, 


in the looſe and general terms that are 


propoſed, anſwers no other end than to 
profeſs, we are not heathens, . nor Ma- 
hometans; but that. we are chriſtians. of 
ſome denomination, or other. 
Nor would a declaration that we are pro- 
teſtants, much mend the matter. This 
hath been ſpoken to already s. I ſhall only 
add here, that we cannot make a more ac- 
ceptable compliment to the church of 
Rome, nor to the enemies of our common 
chriſtianity, than to wave ſubſcription to 
our articles. i we take away the hedge of 
the Lord's vineyard, and break down the 
wall thereof; it will be laid waſte, and 
trodden down. The boar out of the wood will © 
waſte it; and the wild beaft of the field will 


mundo, eccleſiam eſſe fidem ejus cuſtodem : Quia 
ejus miniſterio et opera, voluit Deus puram verbi ſui 


prædicationem conſervari; et ſe nobis oſtendere patrem 


familias, cum nos ſpiritualibus alimentis paſcit; et quæ- 
cunque ad ſalutem noſtram faciunt, en Calv. 


Instit. lib. iv. cap. i. ſet, 10. 


=. | of 69. N +. 
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devour it. It will be open to the incurſions 
of all invaders; and we ſhall have no ſe- 
eurity againſt falſe teachers of any kind. 

Upon the whole, our ſafety lies in out 
union; nor tan tlie church of Chriſt ever 
flouriſh; or proſper, while it is torn by 
diviſions. Schiſms in the church are no 
leſs dangetous, than factions in the ſtate; 
and coneord and unanimity are tlie firmeſt 
bonds of ſociety ir both: >! --, 
The heathen ſoldiers thought it F pity 
to rend the ſeamleſs coat of Chriſt: And 
do his own diſciples feel no remorſe in 
offeririg that violence; not to his garment, 
but to his body; the church, of which 
they are members: DUTIES 
In former times, good men, on both 
ſides, not only lamented our diviſions; and 
wiſhed our breaches might be mad up; but 
N 5 uſed all their endeavours for that pur- 
No leſs than five. or fix attempts 
were 5 in the laſt century, to temove 
the ſeruples of our diſſenting brethren, to 
recoricile them to the church, and to on 1 
about a comprehenſion. How they all, 
L 2 and 
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and the laſt eſpecially, which was. far pro- 
ceeded in, came to miſcarry, is to no pur- 
poſe. now to enquire; and einern _ 
be invidious to Slant „lte 2113 D 
hes ill ſucceſs of theſe nden dit 
a; all future hopes of à compre- 
henſion; nd the number of ſects. having 
rather been increaſede than diminiſhed, 
ſince the rłvolut ion ſeems to hdve rendered 
ſuch a deſign leſsd practicablen d The to- 
leration then gränted is looked upon as a 
fanction to them Which Sen TING 4 
kind of eſtabliſi ment. 
Indeed men ſeem rochajes loſt! alt FER 
1 of g reconciliation of; our religidus dif- 
ferences; and the late ſtruggles:whith have 
been made to throw off all connection with 
the national church, without any firm 
bond of union among the authors of them, 
too plainly ſnews, What ſpifit they are 
of; and that they are more diſpoſed to fly 
from, than to draw-towhrds; any one com- 
mon centre: Whereby they become ene- 
mies to the. croſs: of / * and mmilitate 
eee 1109 & 20 
5 perhaps 
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Perhaps we are all tos much to blame in 
this reſpe& ; and have all been too inat- 
tentive to the cultivation of that truly 
chriſtian temper, which conciliates, | and 
unites thoſe that are rale of 1 it, 90 * 
other. | 

This rt ig 18 1 he we all 
have many great and national offences t 
anſwer for: And that it is for the Aus of 
our prophets, and the miquitits of aur prięſis; 


54 EL » Y 


the people of this land ; in general, which 
are grown to ſuch an enormous height, 
that tbe anger of the Lord hath divided us; 
and hath ſuffered. the ſpirit of diſcord to 80 
forth, and prevail to ſuch an alarming de- 
gree, that it is high time we ſhould 
humble ourſelves under the mighty hand 
of God; and betake ourfelves to appeaſe 
his wrath, by a national repentance and 
reformation; i in order to prevent the in- 
fliction of ſeverer judgements. If we 
agree in nothing elſe, we ſhould agree in 
> Lam. iv. 13. 16. a 

L 3 this: 
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this: And that may in time diſpoſe us tg 
be like-minded i in other reſpects. 
As this great calamity i is to be ae to 
our ſins in general, it concerns us all to en- 
quire into the more immediate ſources of it; 
not with a view of accuſing, and reorimi- 
nating againſt, each other; but that every 
arty, and every individual, may all call 
themſelves to a ſtrict account, wherein, and 
how far, they have ſeyerally contributed 
to our divifons— Whether they have taken 
an active part in them; or have en- 
couraged, provoked, _ fomented, coun» 
tenanced, or even e at them? And 
whether, upon the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, we 
either can_acquit, or muſt condemn, our- 
ſelves, of having been any way inſtru- 
mental. in promoting, or continuing of 
our unhappy differences and diviſions, we 
thould all bear in our minds a deep ſenſe 
of the miſchiefs of ſeparation; and en- 
deavour, by all the means in our power, to 
guard againſt, and overcome them. We 
thould recollect, that diſcord is an evil, 


: pregnant 


0 
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pregnant with many evil conſequences; 


and that neither the church of Chriſt in 
general, nor any particular branch of 1 


can proſper vrhere it prevails. 
As the beſt means of ſubduing it, We 
ſhould all embrace catholick and uniting 


principles; which, if duly implanted, and 


cultivated in our minds, will operate, with 


a magnetick force, to attract us towards 


each other: I ſay, catholick and uniting; 
and I join thoſe two terms together, be- 


cauſe they are inſeparable in their natures ; 


and neither can be effectual, or complete 
without the other, 
"Univerſal benevolence is the acknow- 


ledged duty of all chriſtians; and ought 


certainly to be extended to all thoſe who 
differ from us in religious ſentiment, T his 
all muſt allow. And therefore it is com- 
mon to hear men make great profeſſions of 
charity, towards thoſe they cannot agree 
with in this reſpect. But where intereſts 
claſh, charity too often ſuffers; and a 
{lender acquaintance with human nature 
fury convince us, that in a matter of ſo 

L 4 intereſting 
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3 a concern, as religion, out re- 
ſentment, againſt ſuch as differ; from us in 
it, generally riſes in proportion to our zeal. - 
for it. Hence men will hardly be brought 
to any true, and cordial affection towards 
each other, when there are conſiderable 
differences in, their religious principles, 
opinions, modes of worſhip, and diſ- 
cipline. It is next to impoſſible, ſo he- 
terogeneous a mixture ſhould be brought 
to incorporate. But uniformity of wor- 
ſhip naturally promotes unity of ſentiment; 
and unity of ſentiment, unity of affection. 

Ou the other hand, if our charity be 
ſincere, and truly chriſtian, it will warm 
our hearts towards each other; aud will 
draw us together u the, cords d man, 
with the bands of love. It will, diſpoſe 
us to a. fellowſhip of ſpirit ; and by degrees 
will bring us 70. ſpeak. the ſame things; to 
profeſs the ſame doctrines; and to be 
joined together in the ſame judgement, 
belief, and principle. But if men are ſhy, 
and ſuſpicious, and keep aloof from each 
other—If e are Na, and uncomplying, 


and 
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and are more  diſpaled. to widen, — 
breaches, than to cloſe them; let them 
profeſs what they will, they ſhew, that 2 
private, party ſpirit ſtill prevails ; 29g that 
is not the ſpirit of the Goſpel. 

Great profeſſions of charity. are often 
met with, in the writings 0 of the weaker 
party; But if they are not accompanied 
with ſome more ſubſtantial proofs chan 
words; they give oom to ſuſpect, they 


are meant only to Keen fair with theſe in 
power. 5 


It would become all—tt would be the 
praiſe of all parties, to turn their eyes, 


each other; a and to conſider, whether 
there be not a poſſibility, if not of re- 
conciling our differences, yet of approach- 
ing nearer to each other—To, that end, 
let not the one wait, in expectation of the 
other's moving firſt; but let there be a 
laudable erqulation for the lead in h 
reſpect. | 

Iv 1s therefore humbly Fer to. our 7 
Saure in church and ſtate, whether it 


would 
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would be at all beneath whether it would 
not be worthy the dignity, and ſuitable 
to the known moderation, of the church of 
England, to make the firſt advance? 

And ſurely all thoſe ſeveral bodies of 
proteſtants, which feparate from her, 
would be moved by the example, to take 
ſome ſteps to meet the national church; 
if they would not even contend, who 
ſhould appear foremoſt in ſo good a cauſe ; 
each being aſhamed to be left behind. 

As a proof of their good diſpoſitions in 
this reſpect, they will moderate the ſtile of 
their writings: ſoften all acrimony of ex- 
preſſion; avoid and diſcourage all inflam- 
matory and ſeditious diſcourſes, and pub- 
lications; and in their whole condudt 
Ne 22 the things that make for peace. | 

They will conſider, that not only in 
theit ſeparate capacities each, but that all 
in their joint capacities likewiſe, are in- 
ferior in number to the church of Eng land; 
and form the leſſer body in general: And 
that, as in natural and political bodies, 
the lighter i is outweighed by the heavier, 

and 
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and attracted by it; andthe weaker gives way 
to the ſtronger ; : ſo in the religious world, 
in this reſpect, the lefler body of chriſtians 
ſhould yield to the greater, ſubmit to the 
laws of attractipn, and ſuffer themſelves to 
be drawn by the greater force, and united to 
it; provided the differences between them 
thould prove 1 to be not quite unſurmount- 


able; and might be reduced within ſuch 


a compaſs as to afford the proſpe& of a re- 
conciliation; Becauſe it is a firſt principle 
in ſociety, as obſerved already, that the 
| inclinations of the minority be over- ruled 


by the judgement and deciſion of the ſu- 


perior number. And indeed it is no more 
than the chriſtian law of unity requires, 
that they ſhould conform, as far they can; 
without putting a force upon their own 


conſciences ; and that in leſſer matters, 


and matters otherwiſe of indifference at 
leaſt, they ſhould yield ſo far, as they are 
indifferent ; make ſome compliances and 
conceſſions; and offer ſome cheap ſacrifices, 
that would coſt them TO, or nothing. 


And | 
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Wo. would God,, they would reflect, 
that matters of ind. erence make no epd 
fiderable part of the dfierences between ps! 

FE Yeh prague 5, our diſſenting brethren 

11l (cruple to agree, in maki the 
DS: of 1 W's 2005 [7 aud _ of 
an u ion, or com mprehenſion. The author 
of Ti e rights of. 7 c chrif Man church, 7 
to apprehend, that the uniting of chriſtians 
under any one external head, or form of 
government, : as the centre of catholick 
unjon and communion, muſt inevitably 
terminate. in a Pabedm. But as long. as 
the church of England i 15 pendent upon 
the Kate, all ſuch appre henſions are as 
groundleſs, as, in char YR they Were 
affected. N 

The apoſtle! $ rule, in the caſt before 
us, merits our moſt ſerious attention. 
77 hereto we have already attained, tet. 15 
walk by the hang rule: Let us mind the 
fame thing'. As far as We. have, hitherto 


attained, or 2 Fm can attain unto; or 
advance towards each other, let us ſtrive 


i Phil. iii. 16. 
5 to 


- 
4 4 
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ko aceom pan ohe another, Walk together; 
and bring our ſentittents as” nearly as, we 
cean;-t6*:cohciir With Each otflet. Abd ! 
there be ſtill bine feruples which” 
cannot everebme, or" Toine pon and Aire — 
fculties, Which we te not Able kö ge 5 


oer if in ang TCH thingy as" ths, 
Mill cöminue to be obs mind, 
when he fees the good dil ofitiots of © FE 
hearts, ſhall,” in His dut ine, eben even 
ae ee eee 
ow fuppo atem abou 
4 emprehictifion were Sr upon; 
the firſt khinng that fee ts tö _ iefel 
is 720 + our Aktien 4 Le) 3 
Whitever manner the Wilde's our 
verhörs ih ckürch and Mite hidy think fi 5 
And it is the heart's dbfire of many pi 
and very reſp dectable erlons; and man 
the firtneſt Reb b ill etch 6f Bia: 
ian, both among the clegy and 107 
that tis work fhöwld be ſet abbür; 
that ſuch alterations may be made in Ly 
as, Would remove all real objections, and 


* Phil. ver. 15. 


A. 


give 
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give. all reaſonable ſatisfaction to thoſe LF 
are without, as well as. within, the church; 
The articles might undergo a particular 
ſcrutiny ; and be reduced to the touchſtons 
of PLEA one by one. The moſt fun- 
damental ones, and thoſe againſt popery; 
I take it for granted, would, for ſubſtance, 
be retained : And the . ſpeculative: articles; 
with ſuch others, as are of leſs conſe- 
quence, might be omitted, or altered, as 
would be judged moſt proper: And ſome 
reſpecting the preſent. times might perhaps 
be inſerted in their ſtead. But that, upon 
the whole, the number of them ſhould 
be rather reduced, than added to; that ns 
greater burden be laid upon ſubſcribers, than 
what conſiſts of _ things; according 
to the apoſtolical rule!, 
As no human compoſition 1 is ſo perfect, 
as not to be capable of 1 improvement; and 
as there is no antient compoſition in our 
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larly, by the mutation and flux of it; and. 
though perhaps nothing hath contributed 
more to the preſervation of the Engi iſ lan- 
guage, than the conſtant uſe of our tis 
turgy, and of the ſcriptures,” in the vulgar 
tongue; yet, I preſume, no one now 
doubts, but that the liturgy may be im- 
proved; by the change of obſolete words, 
phraſes, and cuſtoms—by ſome more ſub- 
ſtantial alterations in its ſervice—by the 
addition, perhaps, of ſome occaſional 
offices—and by the better adjuſting of ſome 
circumſtantials of external order. 3 
And ] flatter myſelf that when the trial 
comes to be made, there will not be much 
need of improvement found, beſides in 
circumſtantials. Our church is ſound in 
its conſtitution; and I truſt feels no decay 
in its integral parts, that wants much, if 
any, repair, But if whatever improve- 
ments it is capable of, in doQrine, diſ- 
cipline, and worſhip, were made in it, 
c.onſiſtently with the fundamentals of 


4 chriſtianity, and the principles on which 
* 


1 ArkNievn 05 


it is IS cſtabfiſhed =; tte E betet | den we 
manifold, and ineftithabfe. Niem 

This would enlarge the botders of wt 
church—would conciliate ome to Her 
would filence 455 and give no Jolt 
cauſe of offence to an It would, at the 
ſame time, be highly beneficial to. our- 
ſelves,... Ie. would, be the means of our 
greater edification;, and would ren er dür 
liturgy ſtill the more "reaſonable ſervice. 
It would demonſtrate. our candor * and i in- 
genuity would teſtify « our charity, and 


deſire to embrace all thoſe that e 
from us. It would Juſtify e our conduct to 


the. world: It would e an additional re- 


991 


commendation of our church, to all ot er 
proteſtant churches; 3] and, if brought to a 


1 
Ii as. 31 52111 * Qi 


= Tertadion lays. * an EXC ellent rule in this re- 
ſpect. Ke gula quidem fidei una omnino eſt," ſola 
immobilis, et itreformahilis, eredendi Nilicet in 
unicum Deum et filium ejus Jeſum Chriſtum Hie 
lege ſidei manente, cætera jam diſcjpling, et conver- 
ſationis, admittunt novitatem correctioais, perante 
ſeilicet, et proſiciente uſque ad finem gratia Dei. 

s Tertull, de virg. velandis, cap. 1. 


happy | 
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happy concluſion, would be: the ploty of 
the preſent reign. ' 

As chriſtians, in their nnn capacities; 
ought always to be going on unto, perfec- 
tion; ſo | ought they, in their publick 
and aggregate capacity, the church, like- 
wiſe. 

« Tt is the glory of our r Eheli if hack, Y 
ſays one of her learned divines, ad 
« what ſhe often boaſts of, that ſhe is the 
« neargſt of any now in the chriſtian 
« world, to the primitive model. It is 
<« not, I preſume, denied, that ſhe might 
ebe nearer ſtill: And if her glory, be 
« preat, for being ſo. near; it would. cer- 
e tainly be gaben in ſhe were yet 
e , | 

In purſuance of this noble deſign, I beg 
leave to hint at one or two improvements 
more in our church; which ſome time or 
other, it may bs eme will take 
mow. | | 


» Dr. Marhat's 8 to * tranſlation of St. Cy- 
prian, p. 12. | 


N 1 


ooo 
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Though our Engliſh tranſlation: of the 
Bible is an excellent one; and, in the 
judgement of a very learned man, the beſt 
in the world o; yet it is thought to have 
its imperfections; and a new- tranſlation 
hath been long 'wiſhed for, as one of our 
greateſt deſiderata. The diſtribution of this 
undertaking among ſeveral able hands, in 
like manner with that, in whieh the laſt 
tranſlation, made by authority, was exe- 
cuted, would render this great work the 
more eaſy, expeditious, and accurate: And 
the original languages of holy writ 
having of late been much ſtudied; it 
cannot be ſaid we are in want of er 
duly qualified for the taſk. © 
An excellent body of laws ? was drawn 
up, for the uſe of our church, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation ; but, unhap- 
pily, it could never obtain the ſanction of 
publick authority; and it hath ever ſince 
lain dormant, as a dead letter. If the 
times would bear, that theſe laws, and our 
Mr. Sed, in his Table Talk. 


7 Refor matio legum ecelgſiaſticarum. 
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tanons too, might be reviſed, and enforced 
by the authority of the legiſlature ; no- 
thing would - be more defirable, if any 
thing 1 more could be deſired, for the im- 
provement of our diſcipline. 
Biſhop Burnet hints, that the Reforma- 
tion was not carried on to the perfection, 
that was deſigned, and wiſhed for ; and he 
exhorts us to wait, and pray for ſuch a 
glorious conjuncture, as may reſtore every 
thing among us to a primitive purity and 
ſplendor a. We have waited long; and 1 
doubt we have long to wait ſtill, before 
the whole of ſo large a deſign be carried 
into execution. However, we may do ſome- 
thing towards it—ſomething might be at- 
tempted towards making a beginning. We 
at leaſt may, and ought to make it the 
ſubject of our conſtant, and fervent 
prayers: Nor do J fee, that the preſent 
conjuncture is ſo unfavourable for it, as 
many, I doubt, apprehend it to be. The 
prejudices of ſome churchmen, to which 
the miſcarriage of a comprehenſion, 


1 Concluſion of his. Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
: M2 deſigned 
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defi gned i in 1689, hath been chiefly imputed, 
are now entirely worn away, We may 
learn wiſdom from the hiſtory of it. The 
proceedings in that deſign are known to be 
extant ; and recourſe, I preſume, may be had 
to them. They may ſerve as a good ground- 
work to build upon; And the voice of the 
publick calls for the tryal. And if it be ſet 
about in good earneſt, our church, under 
the divine auſpices, may be brought to a re- 
ſemblance of the purity and fimplicity of 
the primitive church; and our Zion may 
become the joy of the whole earth. It may 
by degrees draw near to that perfect ſtate, 
which we have grounds to hope the uni- 
verſal church will at length arrive at; 
when Chriſt, her ſpouſe, ſhall preſent her 
10 bimſelf a glorious church, not having ſpot, 
or -wrinkle, or any fuch thing ; being holy, 

and without blemiſb. | 
_ To conclude.. We have ſeen, that there 
is ſuch a thing, as to be perfectly joined 
together, in the ſame mind, and in the ſame 
Judgement ; otherwiſe, we would not be 
5 to it. We would not be fo much 
intreated 
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intreated, and preſſed, to endeavour at 
what is impoſſible to be attained ; nor en- 
couraged to hope for ſuch happineſs, as is 
never to be acquired. 

Such divines therefore muſt ſurely 1 
but ill learned Chriſt, or muſt have loſt all 
ſight of his precepts, who pronounce « any 
attempt towards avoiding diverſity of 
© opinion to be not only an «/e/e/s, but an 
impracticable ſcheme *.” What! are our 
religious differences ſuch indifferent things, 
that it is immaterial what our opinions 
are? Is it of no uſe to avoid, or prevent, 
perſecutions, and maſſacres, which have 
often been the conſequences of them ? 
And is the peace and harmony of the Chri- 
ſtian world not worth preſerving? And 
to pronounce that to be imprafticable, 
which God, in his holy word, hath en- 
Joined, and declared to be attainable, is 
ſtrange divinity indeed. 

However diſcouraging the tt may 
be at preſent, we are aſſured, by the 
Uebel authority, and by the certainty of 


Conſeſſional, p. 2. 
M 4 fact, 
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fact, that a perfect harmony once reigted 
in the church of Chriſt. The firſt diſei- 
ples were all of one heart, and bm fotl'> 
And we have good grounds to hope, that 
the ſame bleſſed temper ſhall again prevail 
among Chriſtians. The prophet Ezekiel 
foretels, that the 2 flicks, of Fudah and 
Foſeph, ſhall i in the end be joined together, 
and become one; and the whole houſe of 
Hael be one nation that they all ſhall baue 
one ſhepherd; and that one Ring ſhall be E 
over them all“. 

And to prevent all doubt, whether this 
concerns the chriſtian church, our Saviour 
himſelf aſſures us, that it likewiſe in the 
end ſhall conſiſt of one fald, and one 
herd*. Not to cite any other predictions, 
and prophetical intimations of the fame 
bleſſed event. 

We have good grounds therefbre to 
Hope, that the time will come, when we 
of this nation, notwithſtanding preſent 


_ appearances, ſhall have our breaches re- 
paired, and become ane fold likewile, antl 


g E. XXXV1L 1 Sag. John x. 16. 


pe 


* 
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be gathered into one body, under the good 
ſhepherd of our ſouls; who gave his life 
for the ſheep, that he might unite them 
to himſelf, and to each other. We will 
therefore beware of defeating the end of 
his death by our diviſions. 

Our Lord repreſents his 8 under 
the lively emblem of a vine, of which he 
reckons himſelf to be the root; and the 
members of it as the branches; which 
therefore can have no life, but what they 
draw from him. He teaches them, that, 
by their abiding in him, they bear fruit, 
and flouriſh; but, if they abide not in 
him, he moſt aſſuredly warns them of 
their wretched fate; which can be none 

other, than to be rejected, as withered 
branches; which are fit for nothing, but | 
| 
| 
| 


to be caſt into the fire, and burned *. 
We have ſeen, that our Saviqur conſi- 
ders us all, as one body, and himſelf, as 
the head of it. What a grievous — is 
— it, for the members to raiſe a mutiny in 


this body ! How muſt they all ſuffer by it! 
a | * John xvi. 1—6. 
M4 And 
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And how dreadful the conſequence in the 
end, if continued in! How neceſſary 
therefore is it to our mutual preſervation, 
that it be appeaſed ! | 
The apoſtle intreats us, to uſe all our 
endeavours to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace; and enforces his advice 
with various arguments, to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Shall we be deaf to them all? Nor 
ſuffer them to have any weight with us! 
We have ſeen, that by unity in the faith 
it is, that the body of Chriſt is to be edi- 
fied. . By diſunion then it muſt be de- 
ſtroyed. 
This great pehseipis of unity is the 
chief cement, by which this his whole 
body is fitly and cloſely compacted toge- 
ther, diffuſing itſelf, and efficaciouſly per- 
vading every part; promoting the increaſe 
and edification of the whole, in love. 
Surely, it is very unnatural to aim at diſ- 
ſolving this cement, ſo eſſential to our 
own ſubſiſtence to offer at untying, much 
more at cutting, this ſacred knot, in which 


all 
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all our ſtrength. lieth. On the contrary, 
we ſhould think it incumbent upon us 
we ſhould think it our mutual intereſt, one 
and all, to conſpire, in drawing it cloſer, 
if we poſſibly canin improving, and in 
the end, perfecting ourſelves in love: By 
which means, we ſhall attain unto the ori- 
ginal ſtandard of our nature - unto the Full 
meaſure, and fiature of Chrifl. 


Therefore, If there be any conſolation in 
Chrift—lIf any comfort of love F any fel- 
lowſhib of - the Spirit any bowels and 
mercies ; fulfill ye our common joy; that ye 
be like-minded, having the ſame love, being of 


one accord, of one mind", And put on, as 


the eleft of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſs' of mind, 
mee kneſs, long-ſufferng, forbearing one 
another. And, above all things, put on cha- 
rity; which is the bond of perfefineſs ;_ and 
let the peace of God rule in your hearts; \ 0 
ewhich alſo ye are called in one body x, 


v Phil. ll. 1, 2 
* Col, hii, 12—19. 


Aud 
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And the God of patience and confolation 
grant you to be like-mmded one towards ano- 
ther, according to Chriſt Feſus: That ye may, 
with one mind, and one mouth, glorify God, 
even the Father 6 our Lord Teſs Chrift y, 
Amen, 

FT cannot better cloſe theſe papers, than 
with the following prayer, taken out of 
our excellent liturgy ; which deſerves to 
be oftgner uſed in our publick worſhip. 

« O God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
„ Chriſt, our only Saviour, the Prince of 
« Peace! give us grace ſeriouſly to lay to 
$ heart the great dangers we are in, by 
* our unhappy diviſions. Take away all 
„ hatred” and prejudice, and whatſoever 
« elſe may hinder us from godly union, 
„and concord: That, as there is but one 
$4 body; and one Spirit; and one hope 
of our calling; one Lord; one faith; 
« one baptiſm; one God and Father of 
« us all: So we may henceforth be all 
©« of one heart, and of one ſoul ; united 
« in one holy bond, of truth and peace, 


Y Rom, xv. 5, 6. 
FEY 2 


of 
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« of faith and charity; and may with 
«© one mind, and one mouth, glorify 
« thee, through Jeſus Chriſt our FOE 
„% Amen.“ 


From the Office far the King' Acceſſion ta 
the Throne, 


The END. 
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